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OME people are like a pinched- 

back Dahlia; they haven’t any 
flowers on their side-shoots, al! their 
energy, all their interest and a great 
deal of their desires and love and 
romance are forced into one thing. 
True, that one thing may bloom 
magnificently, but after it has gone 
there are no more flowers on the 
plant. The business man who has 
no time for anything else beside his 
business belongs to this class and so 
does the woman who is obsessed with 
one idea. The main flower of your 
life may be your business or the 
furtherance of your solitary idea, 
but your life will be one-sided and 
unhappy if you have no flowering 
on your side-shoots. Now sports are 
side-shoots and so are hobbies. 

The variety of hobbies is un- 
limited and it ranges through the 
divisions and sub-divisions of collect- 
ing, through the various forms of 
gardening, and through the manual 
arts. These are hobbies that produce 
tangible results—the owner has the 
collection or the garden or’the work 
of his craft. There are, on the other 
hand, hobbies that apparently have 
no tangible results, that merely stim- 
ulate and keep alive the tissue of 
dreams and desires. A man may study 
a dead language or look into what 
is apparently a dead subject, only 
to find that by his interest it becomes 
very much alive. He may never pro- 
fit financially or materially from 
that interest, but his brain is stimu- 
lated and his sense of romance 
quickened. 


A little Sussex cottage restored will 
be among the houses in the July 
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There are doubtless some people 
who read House & GARDEN regu- 
larly because their hobby is an inters 
est in the subject of the home and 
the garden, because that is the line 
of their desires. Just as once on a 
day no gentleman considered his 
education complete unless he under- 
stood architecture and horticulture, 
so these people would consider life 
one-sided were their interest in the 
home to cease. They keep abreast of 
new tendencies in decoration, with 
the evolution of architectural styles, 
with the development of gardening 
interest. These comprise a world 
which means very much to them, 
They go to it for refreshment, for 
stimulus, for the piling up of new 
energy with which to plunge into the 
day’s work again. 

House & GARDEN has always be- 
lieved that among the many services 
it renders its readers is the one to 
stimulate those who make the idea of 
a good home their hobby. Once the 
interest is awakened, once the hobby 
enthusiasm catches hold, it is a short 
time until that hobby becomes more 
than an interest in an idea; it soon 
becomes a desire and from a desire 
grows into an ambition. You may 
start with only a mild interest in the 
idea of a home, but you will never 
rest satisfied, under House & Gar- 
DEN’s monthly urging, until you 
possess one, 

So then, if you crave a hobby that 
will really satisfy, stroll up to the 
nearest newsstand and ask for a copy 
of House & GARDEN, 
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product the Victor Art Shop 


This special department of the Victor establishment is con- 
ducted for the express purpose of designing and constructing 
Victrola instruments of individual style. We shall be glad 
to submit sketches and quotations on an instrument specially 
designed for your particular requirements. Such instruments 
are built entirely to order as quickly as is commensurate with 
the high standard of Victor quality. Consult any dealer in 
Victor products or write to us direct. 


There is but one Victrola and that is made by the 
Victor Company—look for these Victor trade marks 


Victrola 


THIS MASTER'S VOICE” Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden,N. J. 
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OMEONE asked us a minute ago what would 
be the outstanding feature of the July Small 
House Number. “Feature” is a good name for 
it, because it will occupy the first ten pages of the 
issue. We refer to the designs and plans of four 
small houses made especially for House & Gar- 
DEN readers, who are planning to build on the 
average suburban lot. Edmund B. Gilchrist of 
Philadelphia, Richard H. Dana, Jr. of New York, 
Howell & Thomas of Cleveland and Johnson, 
Kaufman & Coate of Los Angeles are the archi- 
tects who have designed these houses. This is 
the outstanding feature of the Small House 
Number and the decoration and gardens of these 
houses will be featured in several issues to come. 
A fifth house is a restored Sussex cottage, a 
dream place made habitable by intelligent and 
sympathetic reconstruction. In this same issue 
Elsa Rehman writes on the smallest kind of gar- 
den, and furnishes planting plans with her text. 
The Little Portfolio will contain comfortable, 
livable rooms of the sort people who live in small 
houses will want to create. 


UT what we’ve just named are only a hand- 

ful compared with all the interesting articles 
the next issue will contain. “Chinese” Wilson 
writes on Azaleas; the Goulds write on cotton 
fabrics for the house; there is an outline of 
Spanish period furniture; one page shows city 
roof gardens and one a city apartment. Harry 
Richardson and Pierre Dutel design some painted 
doors that are very decorative. A. T. Wolfe 
considers the rugs of Khorassen and Meshed 
which continues his series on Orientals, and Miss 
Peyser considers vacuum cleaning systems. 

As we look over the advance sheet of this July 
issue we believe that it will be the sort of number 
that a great many people will want to keep. It 
is an issue that ought to have a long life. 
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HE Departmert of Agriculture has just 
issued a pamphlet on “Rural Planning or 
The Social Aspect of Recreation Places”. It is 
from the pen of Wayne C. Nason. Its pages are 
devoted to the necessity for rural parks in the 
neighborhood of country towns, athletic fields, 
picnic grounds and groves, state camps for boys 
and girls and rural community houses. Mr. 
Nason’s opening paragraphs constitute a clear and 
informative survey of the necessity for these 
developments: 
“Earlier American agricultural communities 
produced or made practically all products that 


they consumed. With economic self-sufficiency 


went social self-sufficiency. Communities also 
produced what they consumed. Recreation came 
from within. The husking bee, the barn raising, 
the quilting party, the harvest festival, the singing 
school, spelling match and lyceum, picnicking in 
the woods, rowing on the lake, the hunting and 
fishing party, al! originated within the community 
—all were home made. These were not only 
amusements, they were recreations. People were 
participants, not merely on-lookers. 

“With the disappearance of economic self- 
sufficiency has gone social self-sufficiency. The 
former may be a blessing, but can the latter 
be so regarded? The rural picnic spot has been 
turned into a commercial amusement park; the 
sylvan retreat into the private estate; the swim- 
ming place on the lake into the bathing beach; the 
fishing ground into the private game reserve; 
the quiet lake with its rowing parties into the 
center for the private launch parties or public 
regattas. It is either “no trespass” here or “pay 
as you enter” there. 

“Rural recreation is now largely inspired from 
without the community, not from within; from 
the city, not from the country. In place of the 
free, spontaneous recreations of the countryside 
there are such commercialized amusements as pro- 
fessional athletics and the amusement park. 

“That rural communities are entitled to and 
need the best forms of recreation and a satisfying 
social life cannot be gainsaid. With an economic 
program for agriculture should be coupled a 
program of rural recreational and social life. 
For what will it profit a permanent agricultural 
system if an economically independent farmer 
must retire to the city for those educational, re- 
ligious, health, and recreational satisfactions to 
which he is entitled and will surely demand?” 


BOUT this time last year we warned our 

readers regarding the threatened embargo 

on imported Narcissus bulbs. We repeat the warn- 

ing. The Federal Horticultural Board seems 

adamant. The embargo will go on in another 

year. Order your Narcissus bulbs now. Order 
good ones and order plenty. 

Last year we remarked, apropos of this em- 
bargo, that the time might come when spring 
bulbs would join whiskey and dope, and that a 
bulb-legger’s fleet might anchor off the three-mile 
limit. This frivolous remark brought us a cen- 
sure. We were informed that we weren’t taking a 
serious matter seriously. Perhaps it is demanding 
too much of the Federal Horticultural Board to 
expect a sense of humor. 


51 


HE age of mottoes has passed, and the house 
is better for their passing, but if ever we had 
to choose a poem for a nursery (to hang in a place 
where the grown-ups might read it) we would 
select these lines from “Songs From Leinster” 
by W. M. Letts. They are called “Prayer for A 
Little Child” — 
“God keep my jewel this day from danger; 
From tinker and pooka and_ black-hearted 
stranger. 
From harm of the water, from hurt of the fire. 
From the horns of the cows going home to the 
byre. 
From the sight of the fairies that maybe might 
change her. 
From teasing the ass when he’s tied to the 
manger. 
From stones that would bruise her, from thorns 
of the briar. 
From red evil berries that wake her desire. 
From hunting the gander and vexing the goat. 
From the depths 0’ sea water by Danny’s old 


boat. 

From cut and from tumble, from sickness and 
weeping; 

May God have my jewel this day in His 
keeping.” 


ERE we to be asked some day to name a 
synonym for the country, we should prob- 
ably choose something like “The Place of Glad 
Returnings”. The annual comings back of our 
Iris and hardy Phlox, of the frog that haunts 
our well curb, of the pair of phoebes that for 
three springs have perched their moss thatched 
nest on a friendly ledge of our piazza—surely 
these are marked with the very essence of gladness. 
And the Pup—she of the prick ears and sturdy 
legs, of the wise, grizzled face that is alternately 
so sad and so alight with the dancing spirit within 
....How eagerly she strains forward over the 
car door as we leave the Turnpike and wind into 
the hills! What alluring, magic scents does the 
breeze bring to those quivering black nostrils of 
hers? Does she foresee another week-end of 
woodchucking, of freedom from the city-made 
restrictions of muzzle and leash? Is she wonder- 
ing whether the young collie from the farm at 
the head of our road will be waiting to welcome 
her and resume their frolic of a fortnight ago? 
Lay your hand on her back and feel the tense 
tremors under the wiry hair. Speak to her, and 
catch the flash of happiness as her eyes turn to 
your face and then back to the house roof that 
now at last shows above the trees. 

Joy? Anticipation? The Place of Glad Return- 
ings? Pshaw—sometimes the English language is 
woefully inadequate. 

(Continued on page 96) 
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BEAUTY ON BOTH SIDES 


Herbaceous borders at their best are, like the foreground to the stunning heights of 
this, things of almost massive proportions Hollyhocks in the rear: eye-filling sights, 
—great banks of bloom flanking both sides from spring to fall, of always changing 
of a garden path and rising gradually from loveliness. This border is part of an English 
the low growth of Pansies and Primulas in garden on an estate at Tonbridce in Kent 
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GARDENS ADORNED AND NEGLIGEE 


Although Planned on the Same Principles All Gardens 
Should be Dressed to Suit the Mood of Their Situation 


N the life of every building site, before 

it reaches domestic maturity and becomes 
a fully developed personality, there are two 
great moments. There is the moment when 
it achieves architecture, and the moment 
when it comes under the influence of the 
art of gardening. Out of these experiences 
it emerges either with a feeling of fitness, 
or clad in clothes of awkward incongruity. 
For the purposes of this article it will be 
assumed that the purely architectural phase 
has been satisfactorily passed, that the 
house has been designed and placed to suit 
best the requirements of its owner and its 
situation. At that point the art of garden- 
ing begins. 

Now the more you see of sites and 
houses, and think about them, the more 
they seem to resemble people. ‘There are 
those with easy, rambling natures, those 


RICHARD H. PRATT 


with a touch, or more, of primness, and 
others with great dignity. To sense in 
them these similarities of character is 
probably the surest way of all to find a 
sympathetic solution for the problems of 
their garden, or landscape, treatment. 

A house done in the style of an English 
cottage, pleasantly unsymmetrical in its 
lines and masses and varied in its textures, 
set on irregular, sloping or rolling ground, 
might be offered as an example at one ex- 
treme, and at the other, on a practically 
level site, might be imagined something in 
perfectly balanced Georgian. To give each 
type a name we will call the first informal 


While this English garden, with its 
twin bridges, is formal in design, its 
architectural treatment is pleasantly 
yielding and its planting freely handled, 
resulting in a delightful compromise 


and the other formal. In between these two 
extremes of sites and houses exist formality 
and informality in so many degrees that 
it would be impossible to describe them. 
The methods of gardening are the same 
in both cases, only the manner is different; 
whether the arrangement of the grounds 
is planned, roughly speaking, irregularly, 
to suit the nature of the site and its house, 
or laid out with the most precise right- 
angled regularity, the principles which gov- 
ern the design are identical. Inside the 
house you plan for orderliness and conveni- 
ence, not only because these things make 
living easier, but because in them, and in 
well balanced and finely proportioned 
rooms, you find a great amount of esthetic 
satisfaction. Outside, as Sir Henry Wot- 
ton suggested, the gardens and grounds 
“should be cast into a mild form of regu- 
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M. E. Hewitt 


The garden of Harold I. Pratt, at Glen 
Cove, Long Island, is an almost perfect 
example of what Sir Henry Wotton 
meant by “mild regularity”. James L. 
Greenleaf was the landscape architect 


larity.”” Such a thing as formality should 
not be forced upon a garden, any more 
than should such a thing as informality. 
These two general styles have remarkably 
little to do with the making of gardens; 
they are simply useful in classifying gar- 
dens after they have been made. If you 


d fine merging of architec- In the same garden wise use 
tural and plant forms in was made of pyramidal Box, 
the garden of H. W. Croft Cedar and Arborvitae. Ellen 
at Greenwich, Connecticut Shipman, landscape architect 
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Ellison 


The pool, the path, and the deep-stained 
enclosure in the garden of W. Hays, 
Cleveland, Ohio, have been softened to 
a delightful degree by appropriate plant- 
ing. Wm, Pitkin, jr., landscape architect 


tell a boy from the age of three on that he 
is going to be a doctor when he grows up, 
he is apt to become more or less selfcon- 
scious about the matter. Perhaps he will 
get to be a doctor eventually—even a good 
one, but the chances are against him. Some- 
(Continued on page 166) 


Still another view in the Croft This interesting Renaissance 
garden discloses a pool and well head centers upon a pic- 
seat done rather informally in  turesque architectural compo- 
the ledgestone of the locality sition in an English garden 
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he site that slopes away from the road means a house set below the level 
of the highway—a condition that must be made the most of architectur- 
f ally and be handled with particular skill in the grading. This lot faces 
cast. Its house will be designed by the Philadelphia architect, Edmund 
B. Gilchrist, and will be shown with the three others in the July issue 
f 


Grading is the principal problem of the site sloping towards the road. 
The dificulty increases with the steepness, but with the proper treat- 
ment the effectiveness increases also. This site, which faces the west, has 
a moderate pitch. The architects who will design its house, an adaptation 
of the Spanish Colonial, are Johnson, Kaufman & Coate, of Los Angeles 
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Beginning the Development 
of Four Houses and Gardens 


This is the first article of a series | 
which has been planned to demon- | 
strate the great artistic and prac- 
tical possibilities of the house and 
garden of moderate size on a small 
plot. Init, through a year, will be 
shown every phase of the develop- 
ment of the smaller domestic es- 
tablishment. The approximate 
total cost for the site, the house 
and its decoration and furnishing, 
the grounds and garden, will lie 
between $25,000 and $30,000 


EVERAL months ago an announce- 

ment was advertised in these pages to 
the effect that House & GARDEN would ad- 
vise any of its readers as to the sort of house 
which might be built most appropriately on 
a given site. We knew that this was not 
only one of the first but one of the most im- 
portant considerations of the prospective 
home-builder; but the flood of responses 
which arrived—the plans and photographs 
and sketches of all kinds of sites, with the 
accompanying requests for advice—indi- 
cated a general interest in the matter far 
beyond what we thought existed. So when 
we planned this series of Ideal Smaller 
Homes, instead of beginning it with the 
houses themselves, we decided to precede 
that step with a discussion of sites. 

As a matter of fact our first thought was 
of the sites. We wanted to choose a size 
which was that of an average suburban lot, 
as well as one which represented the prob- 
able area that would be developed inten- 
sively around a moderately small house re- 
gardless of the size of the property. 

A plot, then, seventy-five feet by one 
hundred and fifty feet was selected because 
it would provide plenty of space on which 
to devise an appropriate setting for the 
house size we had in mind and plenty of 
room for a suitable garden treatment. 
Anything smaller would have resulted 
somewhere in crowdiness for anything but 
an extremely small establishment. 

‘Then came the imagining of a certain 
number of typical sites. There seemed to 
be four different kinds which, roughly 
speaking, would offer among them most of 
the problems likely to come up in such 
things as grading, orientation and the effect 
of topography on architecture. There was 
the site which sloped down from the high- 
way in front, the one which sloped up from 
the front; the level site facing north, and 
the level site facing south. The first of 
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Plots Representing Four Dis- 
tinct Types Are Discussed 


In the July issue will be shown the 
four houses which have been de- 
signed especially for this series by 
architects of the highest standing 
in their sections of the country. 
Beginning with the four kitchens 
in August the interiors will be 
equipped, decorated and furnished, 
room by room, by the arcnitects 
and House &§ Garden in collabo- 
ration. Following this the gardens 
and grounds, etch a distinct prob- 
| lem, will be handled similarly | 


the sloping sites was made to face the east 
and the second to face the west. ‘Thus the 
matter of topography was covered in three 
sites: the level one and the two sloping in 
opposite directions from the front. Further 
variety might have been obtained by having 
other sites which sloped more or less steeply, 
but there had to be a limit to the number of 
houses shown, so an average pitch was given 
to the two sites that covered this general 
condition. Of course, there was a third 
kind of sloping site which might have been 
considered—the kind which slopes across its 
width, from one side to the other; but this 
awkward variety has no right to exist, and 
does not exist in any intelligently planned 
suburban community. 

Because of the widely different problems 
raised in planning the house as well as the 
grounds, it was absolutely necessary that a 
site should be given facing one of each 
main point of the compass. That, and be- 
cause there are probably more nearly level - 
sites than sloping ones, led us to select two 
of that kind—one facing north, one south. 

Thus the four typical sites were evolved 
which are shown here. One of them was 
given to each of four architects in different 
parts of the country—architects whose 
work we consider typical of the best that 
is being done in the way of moderate-size 
houses in their several localities: These 
architects are Richard H. Dana, jr., of 
New York City; Edmund B. Gilchrist, of 
Philadelphia; Howell & ‘Thomas, of 
Cleveland, and Johnson, Kaufman & 
Coate, of Los Angeles. The only condi- 
tions attached to our requests for designs 
were that the house should accommodate a 
family of at least two adults, two children 
and a servant; that it should be set back 
thirty feet from the front property line and 
ten feet in from each side line; that it 
should have a garage attached and that its 
cost should not exceed $18,000. 


I 


‘ 


The level, or almost level, site would seem a simple matter of planning. 
Often it is, but sometimes it requires considerable ingenuity to effect 
an interesting treatment, When, as here, the lot faces south the problem 
of sunlight and shade is a disturbing one. Howell and Thomas, archi- 
tects, of Cleveland, are designing the house for this typical small plot 


In selecting a level site choose one which contains some interesting and 
usable growth; for while a level plot is the easiest and most inexpensive 
to build upon it requires the relief of some definite characteristics as the 
bordering Elms here. This lot faces north. Its house will be designed 
inthe French manner by Richard H. Dana, jr., architect, of New Y ork City 
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THE FORESTS BEHIND 
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THE WOODEN HOUSE 


Forest Conservation Is A Matter Pertinent to Those 


Interested in the Future 


N Englishman coming to this country for the first time in- 
variably comments on the abundance of wooden houses to be 
seen here. An American going to England. for the first time in- 
variably notices how few of them there are in the old country. 
‘The answer to this contrast is the fact that England exhausted her 
timber supply four hundred years ago and has had to depend upon 
Germany, Russia and Scandinavia ever since. In this country the 
average man has a notion that our timber supplies are inexhaustible. 
Behind the future wooden house stand our forests. But how 
great are those forests? How long will their supply last? What is 
being done to conserve this supply’ What is being done to re- 
forestate areas that have been cut over? 
These questions are pertinent to men and women who plan to 
The problem may be viewed from broad national 
lines, but it comes home direct, appealing and with conviction 


build houses. 


when you consider that, unless some drastic action is taken, we 
may eventually stand, in respect to available timber, where Eng- 
land stands today. 


F the original 681,000,000 acres of forest land east of the 
Mississippi, according to the Forest Service, there remain 
only 60,700,000 acres. Now forty-five per cent of the total lum- 
ber consumed in this country is used east of the Mississippi and 
north of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers. The Pacific Coast States 
cut 30% of this timber in 1920 and the Southern States 34%. As 
the East consumed its own timber, the haul from the forests be- 
came longer and longer—and so did the price of the timber; con- 
sequently since 1860 timber prices have increased over 600%. 
‘The responsibility for the conservation of our timber supplies 
and the reforestation of cut-over areas rests upon three groups— 
the Federal and State Governments as trustees of public lands, the 
big lumber companies and you and me, average citizens. Having 
seen what resulted from the mal-administration of public oil 
lands, we naturally ask, “Is there the same disregard for principles 
in the administration of public timber lands?” 


N a recent summary of the forestry conservation matter the 

American Forestry Association made the following report: 

“The absence of definite progress on the part of the administra- 
tion in carrying forward a broad program of 


of the American Home 


Law established a federal program for the acquisition of 
6,000,000 acres of forest land on the headwaters of navigable 
streams. ‘he Federal Government appropriated $2,000,000 
annually, for a short period of years, for the purchase of these 
forest lands, and then, with the purchases only one-third com- 
pleted, it departed from the program. ‘Thus far, it has refused 
to restore it to more than 50% of its original scale. The Forest 
Service, whose administration of the National Forests stands out 
as one of the brightest spots in the conservation firmament, is now 
confronted with reduced appropriations. 

“In the face of this apparent slowing up and dissipation of the 
conservation movement, the report of the Senate Committee on 
Reforestation brings home to the nation the urgency of prompt 
action to assure its people a supply of raw wood. Despite a strong 
public urge during the past five years, we are still without a Na- 
tional Forest policy. The report of the Senate Committee does 
not expose a hitherto-unknown situation, but merely adds author- 
ity to previous investigations which the United States Forest Ser- 
vice has made, but which have failed to stir the government to 
action. ‘That the situation with respect to our wood supply is 
critical, Congress must now admit. Will it act? And if it does, 
will it give the nation the broad, comprehensive policy which the 
situation imperatively demands? 

“Looking back over the past half decade, what, therefore, is 
the conservation policy of the American people as exemplified by 
their government? ‘The public, it may be suggested, is entitled to 
know. It is now the time and place for the political parties which 
will seek the support and confidence of the people at the coming 
election to restate their conservation principles so clearly and un- 
mistakably that all doubt will be removed. And, having stated 
them, the public must demand that these principles shall be pro- 
moted as actively and as sacredly as the Constitution itself. For six- 
teen years the anti-conservationists appear to have known in ad- 
vance who the presidential candidates, if elected, would appoint 
Secretary of the Interior. It is time the conservationists should 
make similar advance inquiries and act accordingly.” 


HE responsibility that lies upon our big timber companies 
is that of careful lumbering and reforestation. Some of 
them, moved by the urgency of the situation 


conservation during the past four years 1s 
strikingly evident. The situation is one rightly 
causing widespread public concern. We are 
still without a constructive policy for the 
handling of our 220,000,000 acres of public 
lands, not including the national forests, 
150,000,000 acres of which are steadily be- 
coming more and more unproductive because 
of uncontrolled grazing. In Alaska fires con- 
tinue to ravage millions of acres of public 
domain, with no policy yet effected for hand- 
ling or protecting these lands. 

“Before the war, the passage of the Weeks 


WARNING 
Let not mine enemy 
With whom I have striven 
Come into my garden 


Lest he be forgiven! 


Phila Parmelee 


and by public interest, are reforestating areas 
they have cut over. ‘The others must be legis- 
lated into the practice of careful logging, pro- 
tection from fire and leaving seed trees where 
needed. It is appalling to realize that we cut 
in one day nearly as much forest as we plant 
in one year. Unquestionably the greatest 
work along these lines can be accomplished by 
the enlargement of the National Forests, 
especially in the East through gradual purchase 
made possible by Congressional appropriation. 
| To support this is the responsibility of the 
average citizen. 
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STEPS IN THE GARDEN 


Garden steps should be easy of ascent, so that you pass 
gradually from one level to another. That is the secret of 
the charm in this English cottage garden glimpse. The 
broad treads, the easy risers and the semi-circular flare all 
contribute to its beauty. Oswald P. Milne, architect 
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THE TRELLIS 


IN GARDEN 


The End of the 17th Century First Gave Trelliage to 


- 


House & Garden 


This uncompromising area 

of brick wall at the head 

of garden steps was made 

into a graceful terminus 

by the application of a 

trellis. Charles A. Platt, 
architect 


DECORATION 


French Gardens and to Gardens the World Over 


IRCIS in satin breeches and pale silk 

coat kneels at the feet of his lady and 
gently sighs of love. Indifferent she list- 
lessly nods her powdered head above her 
tiny fan. ‘To one side Gilles may be seen 
charming the echoes of the woods with 
the strains from his little reed flute. The 
whole scene situated in a delightful gar- 
den is bathed in moonlight which plunges 
the distance in mysterious velvety shadow, 
and in the foreground 
outlines with silver the 
contours of an arched 
trellis alcove, over which 
pale Roses run rampant 
or hang coquettish 
clusters. 

This is the classic set- 
ting for all scenes of the 
French 18th Century. 

Court life and the 
habit of the drawing 
room had completely ob- 
literated the taste for the 
country. Nature then 
consisted of forests where 
one hunted fox or deer, 
and long tree-covered 
avenues over which one 
was driven when moving 
from one chateau to 
another. Were the sea- 
son and temperature pro- 
pitious, one sometimes 


FRANCES WILSON HUARD 


strolled out of doors, but one could not 
decently sit down in the dew covered grass 
nor soil one’s satin slippers by walking in 
the muddy roads, ‘The garden, then, must 
needs become a salon and its decoration 
comprehended according to the needs of 
a numerous and polished society. 


Of course, there could be no question of 
building in brick or stone, save for “Pa- 
villons de Musique” where it was necessary 


to capture and retain thesound; or forhunt- 
ing lodges or shooting boxes, which, after 
all, were almost always complete houses. 

To satisfy the new requirements, the 
walls should let the breezes waft through 
them and yet retain the sun’s golden rays: 
they should harmonize with the lines of 
the garden, with the perspectives of which 
they form a part, and their architecture 
must take body with the plan of the whole. 

“ta The logical result of such 

7 demands were walls made 

of light lathes of wood 

crossed or interlaced so 

as to leave large, open 

meshes, over which climb- 

ing plants of all descrip- 

tions might be guided in 
graceful profusion. 

It is thus that trellises 
were invented. With still 
water ponds and walls of 
Juniper or Boxwood they 
still form the predominat- 
ing element in a French 
garden. 

Toward the end of the 


Rose-bowered gar- 
den seat in a Rose gar- 
den is sheltered by trel- 
liage after a French de- 
sign. On the estate of 
Edgar Luckenbach, Port 
Washington, N. Y. 


M. BE. Hewitt 
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Marking divisions in the garden, 

screening unsightly views, aff ord- 

ing a background, a well-designed 

lattice is a garden necessity. Charles 
A. Platt, architect 


(Left) A 17th Century drawing, 
from the collection in the Louvre, 
showing a scheme for the placing 
of trelliage in a French garden to 
form a vista between trees 


17th Century the French seized upon this 
invention, which had already been tried 
out with success in England and in Hol- 
land, and they it was who carried it to its 
ultimate development. There was 
tablished a Corporation of “menuisiers- 
treillageurs”, or cabinet-trellis-makers 
for whom architects such as Lagone 


and Bellanger specialized in this new 
branch. 


18th Century encyclopedias and extracts 
from the works of d’Aviler and Blondel, 
who give but brief notices, tell us that 
“Treillages” are constructions made of 
narrow lathes set up in a perpendicular line 
and crossed by other lathes of the same ’ 
width so as to form openings or meshes of 
a determined dimension. ‘These lathes are 
bound together and held in place by a wire, 
and the whole is often placed as an orna- 
ment against a flat garden wall. 

Trellises may be employed to grow fruit, 
“en espalier” to close up certain garden 
patches, or “en palisade,” they are 


(Continued on page 122) 
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It seemed strange, however, that popular 
as became this mode of construction, no 
detailed description, either technical or 
historical, has come down to succeeding 


a very 
generations. 


A drawing, made 
by Oudry in 1744, 
showing designs 
and situation of 
trelliage foran 18th 
Century garden 
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COTTON 


FABRICS 


& Garden 


House 


FOR FHE HOUSE 


In the First of Two Articles on the Subject are Discussed 


the Plain, Striped and Fancy Weaves, from Gauze to Canvas 


T I | | comtort of cotton tabrics has not 
always been known to th bleaker 


northern countries who di 


ye nae d on their 
ng and contented 


But the great cot- 


native flax fibers in wea' 
themselves with linen. 


ton growing south of th globe now sends 


such quantities of cotton northward that it 
mone of our chy pest fibers and our cheap- 
est useful household fabric. 


IT he finest Sea Island 
Cotton, was originally grown on the islands 


world’s cotton, 
off our Carolina coast; but fashion has not 
yet demanded the fine hand-woven textiles 
prized anciently in India in the days when 
a great Emperor rebuked his daughter for 
wearing clothing that did not conceal her 
skin. Unlike “flapper” the 
princess justified herself by the fact that 
there were seven thicknesses of cotton cloth 


the modern 


Such sheer filmy cottons 
“Dew the 
women the 


in her garments. 
and 
with 


hore poetic names, on 


of 


Court, must have been well named. 


Grass,” a favorite 

The sheer and lovely cottons that hang 
at our windows do not bear poetic names, 
but in their names we trace their history; 
as cambric still carries abroad the fame of 
the French city of Cambrai, noted for its 
weaving; and muslin takes us castward to 
Asia and the city of Mossoul, once as well 
known for its muslins as Paris for its styles. 

Casement curtains, to hang next the 
glass or over the shade, with or without 
over-draperies may be—cambric, casement 
cloth, crepe, basket weave » gauze, ging- 
ham, grenadine, home-spun, madras, mar- 
quisette, lace, net, pongee, poplin, scrim, 
swiss, taffeta, voile. Style trend—gauze, 


voile, grenadine, net, lace, poplin. 


VER-DRAPERIES to 


without them; 


hang over 


casement curtains or 
table covers; bed spreads and room acces- 
basket weave, Monk’s cloth, case- 
ment cloth, crash, crepe, gauze, home-spun, 
mohair, plissé, 
pongee, poplin, net, rep, sateen, satin, 
Shikii, taffeta, twill. Style trend—taffeta, 
poplin, Shikii, plissé, French stripes 

For 


canvas, crash, denim, drilling, gingham, 


sories 


French stripes, cotton 


porches, camps, bungalows 
home-spun, jean, khaki. 

Upholstery fabrics and loose cushions 
heavy basket weave, denim, home-spun, 
cotton mohair, poplin, rep, sateen, satin, 
heavy twill. 
casement 
cloth, percale, taffeta, Shikii, plissé. 

The light weight fabrics are: 

Campric. A thin, sheer, white or col- 
ored fabric of plain weave, that is over and 


like 


by machine in spot designs; made of hard 


Loose cushions may also be 


under darning; often embroidered 


MR. and MRS. G. 


twisted looser 


than dress 
cambric, it replaced the fine linen for 
which the French town of Cambrai was 
the 16th Cambric 
sheeting is a heavier fabric. 

CREPE. 
fine or coarse, plain, striped, figured, white 


yarn, woven 


noted in century. 


Crinkled weave, loose or close, 


or colored; domestic, Chinese, Japanese. 
Gauze. Light transparent fabric, less 
open weave than net; many colors, striped, 
figured, embroidered. 
GGRENADINE. 
tied in weaving, wont pull apart; more 


Openwork weave, mesh 


expensive than voile, madras or marqui- 
sette; white, colored, plain, dotted. 

Mapras. Originally a gingham from 
Madras, India. Curtain madras—light 
openwork weave of soft fuzzy yarn; dot- 
ted or figured. New panels in colored 
designs on black or dark blue grounds for 
glass curtains and summer portieres. 


ARQUISET TE. Openwork weave, 
finer than madras; plain, drawn- 
work in stripes, checks, fancy patterns; re- 
sembles grenadine, coarser than voile. The 
most generally used curtain fabric; colored 
dots on white for bath rooms. 

LACE is a woven pattern with or with- 
out a net ground, Curtains in panel de- 
signs, plain or bordered, with shaped bot- 
toms, fringed or ruffled, in vogue. 


Ner. 


ored, meshes tied in the weave. 


Openwork fabric, white or col- 
Filet isa 
square mesh fish net, fine or very coarse 
like Cable net. Coarse hand-tied net cur- 
tains much used by decorators. Bohbinet 
Nov- 

Net 


is a round or rather hexagon mesh. 
elty nets have patterns and figures. 
d’esprit has a tiny rectangular dot. 

ScrIM. 
than voile, various weights. 

Swiss. Sheer, transparent, 
plain material, oftencalled muslin but really 
finer; dotted, figured; starches well, folds 


Plain openwork weave, coarser 


lusterless, 


crisply; called swiss from Switzerland 
where it was first made. 
Vote. Fine open weave; plain or 


mercerized. Hangs soft; plain or drawn- 
Much beruffled in contrast- 


For 


work patterns. 
ing colors, like peach and lavender. 
unpretentious use. 

The medium weight fabrics are: 

Basket Weave. Warp and filling, or 
cross threads, composed of several threads 
giving a neat block effect. Very heavy 
weight called Monk’s cloth, Mission, 
Cloister, Abbot or Friar’s cloth; used for 
couch cov ers, screens and accessories. 

CasEMENT CtoTH. Any medium 
weight textile, not transparent, used instead 
of window shades or arranged to draw over 


them. Originally hung at casement win- 


GLEN GOULD 


dows where shades are often impractical. 
Austrian Shade cloth or Shirred Casement 
cloth has alternate puffed ‘and flat stripes. 

CrasH. Plain weave like rough linen; 
several weights, one extremely heavy for 
stencilling and embroidery. 

Damask. Smooth surfaced weave, either 
like plain table linen or twilled in so-called 
Cotton Damask resembling Belgium linen 
for slip covers, but a little cheaper. 

GincHam. Colored and white yarns 
plainly woven together, resembles cham- 
bray; stripes, checks, plaids. 

Home-spuN, HAnb-woven, Hanp- 
Loom fabrics. Usually plain weave like 
gingham; stripes, checks, plaids; medium 
weight or very heavy; domestic or im- 
ported. Beautifully colored French Stripes 
and Blocks, plain or strié much used by 
decorators. 

Corron Monair imitates the rough’ 
effect of real mohair; natural 
striped, figured. Wears well. 

More. Fine rep weave, pressed to 
give watered effect. 

Musuiin. Plain weave; bleached for 
sheeting, unbleached for stencilled, embroi- 
dered and candle-wick bedspreads. Muslin 
for curtains is like swiss only coarser. 

Percace. Plain weave like 
cambric, stiff finish, colored and French 
Glazed. 

PussE. French for pleated or shirred 
effects, like the puffs in Austrian Shade 
cloth. See Casement cloth. 

PoNGEE imitates silk pongee. 

Popiin. Finely corded weave; new 
sun fast poplins in sixty or more colors, plain 
and changeable. In great demand for 
drapery. 


color, 


close 


EP. Narrow or rib 

goods; plain or striped; mercerized 
heavy rep much used for banks and com- 
mercial houses. 

SATEEN. Mercerized smooth weave 
like satin, but with surface threads running 
across goods. Formerly relegated to com- 
forter coverings, now used in fine colorings 
for upholstery with contrasting pipin 
loose cushions, pillows, edging and pipin; 


5S 


wide across 


gs, 
slip covers and hangings, curtain linings, 
bedspreads and accessories. Coming into 
wider use in decoration. 

Satin. Woven with surface warp 
threads lengthwise like silk satin; very 
effective in modern medium and 
fabrics, plain or strié. 
extensively. 

‘TAFFETA. 
weave. 


heavy 
Decorators use 


Plain over and under 

Very fine mercerized sunfast taf- 

fetas resemble silk and do not crack; in 
(Continued on page 98) 
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This shell-like arbor, built of wood and painted white, with its 

flavor of the Italian Renaissance, is a probably unique adapta- 

tion of the niche idea to a design of this sort. It should be 

placed to capture shade at the proper time of day and should be 
flanked by tall hedges 


THREE PAGE GROUP OF GARDEN HOUSES 


THESE SIX GARDEN 
HOUSES WERE DE- 


DEN BY ERIC GUG- 
LER, ARCHITECT 


FROM CLASSIC TO ROMANTIC 


HE style and disposition of garden houses are among the 

most important matters in the art of gardening. ‘The archi- 
tectural feeling of the living house should be expressed in their 
designs, but this may be carried out with just the sort of freedom 
gardens encourage. The feeling of the garden should be ex- 
pressed, too. Probably garden houses, then, are most successful 
when they are a kind of compromise. ‘They act splendidly as a 
gauge, for they must be kept in scale with the house and with their 
garden surroundings as well. If they fit, everything should fit. 
In placing them, two things must be considered: their appearance 
in the garden scheme, and the view of the garden that may be had 
from them. ‘This may mean their being either close to, or rela- 
tively remote from the house. No rule exists to govern a thing 
which depends so utterly upon the unique guality of each situation. 


THE DRAWINGS OF 
THE GARDEN 
HOUSES WERE 
MADF. AND THEIR 
SETTINGS LAID BY 
CHESTER B. PRICE 
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A WIDE VARIETY OF 


GARDEN ARCHITECTURE 


The octagonal arbor below, with 
its festooned panels, its graceful roof 
lines, and its simple construction, - 
might, but not necessarily, lie beyond 
a house somewhat French in feeling 


The sturdiness of this hill top gazebo 
fits perfectly the quality of its situa- 
tion without attempting the doubtful 
expedient of the so called rustic con- 
struction that is generally used 


House & Garden 


Garden houses can be 
architecturally so un- 
conventional that when 
a chance comes to do 
something as frivolous 
as the curtain-like lat- 
tice on this arbor, not 
to mention the flowing 
figure at the peak, the 
opportunity should be 
taken,with due discretion 
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those 
formal 


traditional 


temple d’amour without any of the 
of 


It should preside over 


the 
a garden that is definitely 


qualities 


stateliness 
conscious 


1924 


This circular garden house has all 
of 

in feeling and one that would fit a 

Georgian or Georgian colonial house 


polite arbors. 


the 
self 


June, 
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W ILD ROSES 


FOR 


House & Garden 


THE GARDEN 


The Introducer of More Than Twenty-five Species of This Amazing 
Family Describes a Large Group of its Most Important Members 


VERYBODY knows and 

everybody loves a_ Rose. 
Usually when one speaks of 
Roses the thoughts are of the 
Modern Rose Hybrid Tea or 
Hybrid Perpetual, Tea or Perne- 
tiana, Rambler or Rugosa Hy- 
brid——products of the untiring 
skill of enthusiasts in many lands, 
Some, indeed, the culminating 
effort of decades, others the 
fruit of yesterday. Beautiful 
in form and color, often rich 
in delightful fragrance they 
rank as Queens and Kings in 
gardens. ‘To bring them to per- 
fection nothing is spared, special 
soil, special care and often special 
gardens are the portion of 
these favored flowers. Of rarebeauty, 
Wonderful is the Modern perfectly 


hardy, with 


ale rllow 
humble and the height it Arte oe 
vers 


Rose yet its origin was 
anda 
has reached may be sur- fragrant foli- 
passed by others of which age is R. Ecae 
we know not. But my 
theme is not of the Modern Rose, Other 
scribes may sing its praises, I tell of the 
wayside Roses of this and other lands. 
Of Wild Roses there are a great many 
species and these vary so much that no 
two authorities are agreed as to the num- 
ber. They are found throughout the 
length and breadth of the northern 
Hemisphere from near the Arctic Circle 
to the Tropic of Cancer. Some are 
diminutive shrubs, others vigorous ram- 
bling plants which climb to the tops of 


E. H. WILSON, V. M. H. 


trees. Nearly all have the fa- 
miliar leaf, prickle, five-petalled 
flower, usually clustered, rarely 
solitary, and the characteristic 
hip or fruit. Their garden value 
depends largely upon their hardi- 
ness. Very few of the climbing 
sorts can withstand the rigors of 
New England climate but of the 
bush forms a great number are 
perfectly at home with us. In- 
deed, some think that the gar- 
den Rose of the future, so far as 
the colder parts of the world are 
concerned, will be evolved by 
blending these perfectly hardy 
wildlings with the toughest sorts 
of the Modern Rose. But apart 
from interesting possibili- 
(Left) An_ ties many kinds of Wild 
aristocrat is Roses are well worth a 
this jewel of @ lace in our gardens. In 
Rose from the 
4ltai Moun. Pont of fact their uses are 
tains, R. spinoe Much greater than is gen- 
sissima altaica erally appreciated. All 
have beautiful flowers and 
many are extraordinarily floriferous. 
Some have fragrant blossoms and the 
color is usually pure and refined. ‘They 
can be grown without any special effort 
though none object to good soil. Full ex- 
posure to sun and wind is essential. Prun- 
ing is not the elaborate business it is with 
the Hybrid Tea and others. All that is 
necessary is the cutting away of the old 
and worn out canes and the shortening 
back of over-vigorous shoots so as to 
(Continued on page 130) 
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Rosa  Helenae, 
named for the 
author’s wife, 
with its pure 
white fragrant 
flowers, is the 
hardiest of all 
Musk Roses 
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Prairie Rose, R. seti- 
gera, a native species, 
is one of the loveliest; 
late blooming with 
soft pink flowers and 
ce perfectly hardy con- 
stitution 


At the left is shown the 
robust R. soulieana, with 
cream colored flowers, as 
it grows wild on the 
Chino-Thibetan border 


R. multiflora cathayensis, 
the ancestor of the old 
Seven Sisters and Crimson 
Rambler, has large trusses 
of pink and gold flowers 


Few who bask in the puri- 
ty of the white blossomed 
Cherokee Rose realize that 
it is merely a naturalized 
Rose plant in this country 


Rosa Hugonis, with sprays 
of flowers hiding the 
leaves, making the whole 
plant a yellow bouquet, is 
the favorite of the type 


The most beautiful of 
all Musk Roses, R. gen- ; 
tiliana, is white flow- 
ered, with lustrous 
green leaves, glaucous 
gray on the underside 
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“So Nice” is characteristi 
of the sentimental child 
prints for which Baxter 
created a popularity. The 


Baxter mark, in this case, 


ar stamped on the mount 


(Below) “An Indian Set- 
tlement in British Guiana”, 
another print bearing Bax- 


ter’s 


name in the lower 
left hand corner 


“Prince Albert”, 
which is marked, in 
the lower left hand 
corner, “Painted in 
oil colours by C. Bax- 
ter, Patentee. XI. 
Northampton Square” 


In this Baxter print Jenny 
Lind is shown as “The 
Daughter of the Regiment’. 
It is a stamp mount print 
although Baxter’s name also 
appears in a lower corner 


Tian, 


House & Garden 


THE ARDOR FOR 


BAXTER PRINTS 


SIR JAMES YOXALL 


ETWEEN 1830 and 1860 George 

Baxter, a London engraver, draughts- 
man and color-printer, produced several 
million copies of some 350 separate pic- 
ture-prints. Commercially he failed, and 
apparently he died defeated; but today 
costly books concerning his work are issued, 
a Baxter Society holds frequent exhibitions, 
Baxter prints are permanently shown in 
several public art-galleries, a monthly 
Baxter Times is published, bi-monthly a 
sale takes place, at a famous London auc- 
tion room; there is, in short, a growing 
boom in Baxter prints. Many thousand 
dollars’ worth of them have crossed the 
Atlantic recently; a traveling exhibition 
of them has perambulated Canada; and 
while a “Baxter” exhibition was being 
held at Ottawa in 1921, a pair of prints, 
Charles Chubb and Maria Chubb, came to 
light there, out of a long neglected parcel ; 
such a pair as was sold in London for more 
than $3000 the other day. 

What astonishes a student of collecting 
as a hobby and an investment is that Baxter 
prints exist very numerously, and only a 
few of them are very rare. For in their 
time they were popular in English homes, 
and probably many of them were taken 
to the United States by emigrant families 
for old sake’s sake. 

Highbrow artists decried these prints, 
but around them in households of the 
simpler refinement clustered the sentiments 
of family and home, and this still gives 
them attraction. But what has caused and 
increases the demand for them now is the 
craftsmanship in them, the zestful skill 
and care. 

Searchers for such prints in America 
may recognize most of them by Baxter’s 
imprint and the titles, either embossed in 
white or in red on the mount, or printed 
on or below the actual picture. The titles 
are brief, and often puerile; some of them 
are mentioned in the following short list: 
So Nice, So Nasty, The First Lesson, The 
Morning Call, See Saw, Copper, Your 
Honour, Stolen Pleasures, Short Change, 
Puss Napping, Little Redridinghood, 
News from Heme, News from Australia, 
Little Gardeners, The Soldier’s Farewell, 

(Continued on page 94) 


“News from Australia.” In this 

print Baxter’s name and address 

are inscribed on a hearthstone in 
the lower left hand corner 
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A LITTLE PORTFOLIO OF GOOD 


Pie 


Drix Duryea 


Despite the simplicity of its furnish- 
ings, this corner of a sun porch presents 
a distinguished appearance. The dominant 
impression is one of color, for the gav 
Slazed chintz shades have edges scalloped 
and bound in apple green and a red and 
white checked linen covers the comfortable 


peasant chair. Additional color notes oj 
the same sparkling, bright values are 
provided by a pair of exceptionally fine 
hooked rugs. It is in the home of Mrs. 
Harold Lehman, at Tarrytown, N. Y. 


Frank E. Newman was the architect and 
Fakes, Bisbee, Robertson, Inc., decorator: 
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The walls in the library of the Lehman house are paneled 
in old pine, a distinguished background for the colorful 
needlepoint rug, red damask chair covering and Gilbert 

6 Stuart portrait over the fireplace. This wood room affords 
an imteresting contrast to the gaily colored wall paper in 
the hall, a glimpse of which may be seen through the door 

; A bedroom in the same house has been furnished entirely 
with early American maple pieces. The walls are yellow 
and the woodwork white. Ruffled muslin curtains, a red 

wf md white glass lamp with a white pleated shade bound with 
red ribbon, old fashioned ornaments and a hooked rug with 
a black ground contribute to the atmosphere of the period 


den 
‘ 
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{n interesting array of fine old furniture and a_ scenic 
paper in shades of gray are features of this simple and dig- 
nified dining room. Brilliant splashes of color are provided 
by the hangings of flame colored silk lined with brown, blue- 
green and cream colored chintz. Also in the home of Mrs. 
Harold Lehman, Fakes, Bisbee, Robertson, Inc., decorators 


A gay and amusing little card room in the same house is 
interesting for its Franklin stove, George Washington and- 
irons and old ship model. The walls are done im a green 
and white striped paper and the chintz on the settee has a 
floral design on a black ground. Over this is an old map of 
New York harbor and a lighting fixture in red and black 
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House & Garden 


A VARIETY OF 


AWNING VALANCES 


Above is a scalloped valance of 


painted tin. 


When the awning is 


rolled all the way up it is com- 
pletely concealed and protected 
by this shield 


At the left is a delicate 
shield made of lead, 
with a graceful,: scal- 
loped edge. It is dur- 
able and offers full 
protection to tie awn- 
ing which is of the roll 
type without sides 


( Below) Painted boards 
designed to just cover 
the folded back awn- 
ings give a neat, tail- 
ored look to the win- 
dows in addition to 
affording full protec- 
tion to the awnings 


dhowve is a painted wood valance designed 
to conceal awnings on cottage windows. 
The awning valance has the same shape 


thowe is a shetch showing how the awning 
works when a valance board is used. I 
slides down on rods into position under the 
boards, then opens out, Awning valances 
designed by Harry C. Richardson 


| 
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The charming dressing table ai 

the left is draped in rose colored 

taffeta and cream lace. The scal- 

loped flounce at the bottom is 
over a layer of tulle 


DRAPED 
DRESSING 
TABLES 


Designed by 


WOOD, EDEY & SLAYTER 


The table above, hung in Si- 
cilian lace over turquoise blue 
silk, would be a charming ad- 
dition to a summer bedroom 
with flowered chintz hangings 


Crisp green and white dotted 
Swiss trimmed with an old- 
fashioned white fringe makes 
a delightfully fresh and cool 
looking dressing table for a 
summer bedroom 


Unusually lovely is the table 

at theright hung in sheer white 

net over pink satine. The 

scalloped ruffles at the bottom 

are in three shades of pink 
taffeta 


* 


Harvey White 


The green semi-glazed chintz 
on the table above is trimmed 
with mulberry moire ribbon, 
An interesting feature is the 
mirror covered with shirred 
bands of the material 
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of 
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This broad retch 
beautiful lawn 
part of the wie 

from the dinine 
room porch at the 
home of Mr 

Robert Stewens at 


Rernardvville, N. J 


Both by Seeding and by the Vegetative Method 
Success Is Assured If the Preparation Is Adequate 


* VERY gardener of experience will 
concede that suitable soil is of para- 
mount importance in making a good lawn. 
It matters little whether the soil is light or 
heavy, sandy or loamy, so long as we work 
with top-soil; soil which has been cul- 
tivated for some years and has proved it- 
self capable of supporting a crop of some 
kind, 

One of the chief causes of failure in 
lawnmaking is the attempt to grow grass 
on a hillside from which the top-soil has 
been washed, or on reeently excavated or 
graded land where the top-soil has been 
buried, If, therefore, we are dealing with 
land of this deseription 
it is essential that we 
spread over it a layer of 
top-soil two inches deep 
or more. The large quan- 
tity of material thus in- 
volved frequently is sur- 
prising; a lawn that is to 
occupy an acre of land re- 
quires no less a quantity 
than 269 cubic yards of 
top-soil, or over one hun- 
dred pair-horse wagon 
loads, to provide a cover- 
ing two inches in thick- 
ness. Before applying the 
top-soil it is necessary for 
the sub-soil, whether it be 
clav, hard-pan, gravel or 
sand, to’ be plowed, disced 
or spaded. Gr ides and 


levels may be finally at- 


JOHN H. MELADY 


tended to at this stage, and all stones, 
sticks and rubbish removed. 

Our problems are less difficult when we 
are able to construct our lawn on soil that 
we know is good—a disused part of the 
vegetable garden, perhaps, or a piece of 
good farm land. ‘The addition of top-soil 
from elsewhere is now unnecessary; all 
we need do is to plow or dig the soil and 
clear it of rubbish, but every care must be 
taken to conserve the top-soil. Plowing or 
digging must be shallow; if we dig deeply 
we may bring up sub-soil from below, and 
if any leveling is needed we must first care- 
fully reinove the top layer of soil, carry out 


our grading, and then return the top-soil in 
an even layer. 

Assuming that we have either spread our 
top-soil or dug over our piece of satisfactory 
land, we are now ready to add the plant 
foods necessary to support the grass crop. 
If our land is of a medium texture, neither 
very light nor excessively heavy, it is usual 
to apply bone meal or one of the specially 
mixed fertilizers for lawns offered by the 
leading specialty houses. “They may be 
broadcast at the rate of one-half ton to the 
acre or more, which is equal to about one- 
quarter pound per square yard. 

Should our soil be not of so satisfactory 
a texture, but is instead 
very sandy or has much 
clay in its composition, we 
cannot do better than add 
old rotted horse manure 
orcowmanure; these may 
be applied at the rate of 
from twenty to forty tons 
to the acre, which in small 
areas will amount to from 
eight to sixteen pounds per 
square yard. Every year 
manure is becoming more 
difficult to procure, and 
(Continued on page 124) 


A flat tapis of lawn helps 
make the setting for the 
home of Charles Robinson 
Smith at Stockbridge, 
N.Y. Coffin & Coffin were 


the architects 
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ST. GAUDENS’ GARDEN 


On this page and the two following are 
shown the garden and the house of the late 
Augustus St. Gaudens, the country’s great- 
est sculptor. Few places are so drenched 
with the personality of their owners. His 


mellowness, his feeling for form, his clas- 
sicism, are apparent everywhere. This long 
seat under the birches, with its end pieces of 
sculptured low reliefs, its comfortable and 
embracing lines, was his favorite spot 
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The garden, surrounded by a square cut 
hedge of pine, is a place of rich profusion, 
formal in plan but softened in its interior 
by the luxuriance of bloom and foliage 


The terrace on the garden side is simply 
laid out in beds of annuals, and forms 
@ connection between the living porch 
at one end of the house and the service 


The house, above on the opposite page, 
carries with it an air of fine distinction. 
The dignity of its design is increased by 
the splendid balustrade along the terrace 


Opposite the garden seat shown on page 
75 is this pool. It is reached from the 
house through a series of gently disposed 
levels which break the drop in grade 
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The St. Gaudens Estate 


= 


Cornish, New Hampshire 


A GARDEN of CLASSIC DETAILS 
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A PLANTING 


in the 


House & Garden 


COLONIAL MANNER 


Many Long Established Varieties, Simply Used, Have Made an 
Appropriate Setting for a House of the Old New England Type 


© a locality where 

real gardens are s 
rare, this one brings the 
spirit of old New Eng- 
land, with its pleasant 
mingling of fruit trees, 
vegetables and herbs, vel- 
vety turf and old-fash- 
ioned flowers, and pro- 
vides a setting for a house 


of weathered gray shin- 


vles which might have 
been transplanted from 


Cape Cod itself. 

Across its pleasant 
ureen spaces one may look 
and recall the leisure of 
by-gone days, forget ma- 
terial cares and inhale the 
breath of Roses, Laven- 
der and Thyme. In early 
morning from the upper 
rooms one may view a dewy mosaic of 
-which, late at night, spreads a 
sweet incense through the dusk. 

Bees in the Wistaria at noon; fragrant 
Lilies, pungent Box, and red roses in the 
sun; fluttering doves as white as the Mag- 
nolia’s petals on the turf; golden flash of 
fish in the waters of the secret pool; eve- 
ning scents in the moonlit arbor, of Nico- 


olor 


shrub surrounded turf panel 


ELIZABETH LEONARD STRANG 


\ 


The arbor, reminiscent of Old This graceful cateway 
Salem, stands at one end of the 


the entrance from 


tiana, Heliotrope and Night-scented Stock 
—these are the essence of this Colonial 
garden. 

Nor do we omit the homelier virtues of 
utility, but like the thrifty housewives of 
old, cherish rows of red Cabbages, curled 
Savoy, Parsley, Love Apples, Lettuce, and 
savories like Sage and Tarragon. 

So much for the soul of the garden. 


PLANTING LIST for a COLONIAL GARDEN 


the varage 
court to the flower garden 


Now for the cold, hard 
facts contributing to the 
realization of this dream 
—the reasoning which led 
to the evolution of the 
design or plan. 

Rarely is it given the 
landscape architect to 
work with the architect 
from the start in the dis- 
position of such integral 
affairs as the service, en- 
trance, and pleasure por- 
tions of the house and 
grounds. For instance, if 
space were at a premium, 
and the utilization of the 
last inch had been neces- 
sary or desirable, that part 
of the grounds lying east 
of the house would have 
been enough for the gar- 
dens—leaving the sloping land to the 
north and west for the lawns. 

But as the house was built before the 
development of the gardens received in- 
tense consideration, the location of the 
kitchen and servants’ quarters on the east 
end of the house made any question of a 
pleasure garden on this side inexpedient. 


(Continued on page 138) 
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INDEX INDEX 
| Lombardy Poplars, whch have helped to sereen adjoining house 8 Dwarf Japanese Yews accentuating the circle which is the center of 
(Viewpoint “A’). Shrubs for screening along south and west bound- | the perennial garden. (Viewpoint “C”). Flowers around the circle 


aries comprise Dogwoods, Viburnum, Prunus tomentosa, Cornus, are Arabis, with patches of saffron Crocus; and Mertensia, or 
Bluebell, with rose Tulips. The latter die down after blooming 


to be succeeded by Heliotrope and rose Annual Phlox. 


Sumac, Forsythia, and Privet. Parts adjoining annual garden faced 
with Iris, Peonies, Lemon Lilies, herbaceous Spiraeas, Funkia, 
Asters, Roltonia, and Helenium. Overflow from flower garden can 


be put her 9 Around base of sundial—one clump of bloom to appear in its season 


—Datfodils, Oriental Poppy, rose-pink, Japanese Iris. Thyme and 
Euvonymus for winter. Needs thinning. Should be restrained and 
delicate in effect. 


VWalus joensis var Bechtel’s, double Pink Flowering Crab, flowering 
end of May, flanking arbor with seats. 

$ Dwarf Pears at stated intervals down long grass walk on axis from 
Scattered perennials as above, and Darwin Tulips with 10 
Forgetmenots in groups or drifts throughout the border. To be 
filled wtih annuals wherever possible, as follows 

Dwart Ageratum 


sun room Massive Japanese Barberries, faced with the heart-shaped leaves of 


Saxifraga cordifolia. (Viewpoint “D”). 


— 11 Pinus diwaricata syn. Banksiana: Jack pine, selected specimen of pic- 


end row; Rosy Morn Petunias and tall lemon Snapdragons. turesque shape to break line of seat. 


ird row; Pastel-tinted Zinnias, especially salmon rose. 

4th row; Clump of three Hollyhocks at end of each service walk; 
ilso spikes of Veronica, Red-eyed Phlox, Larkspur and 
Valerian 


Details of Flower Garden 


12 Perennial Phlox: 


Eugene Danzenvilliers, lilac blue with white center. 
Maid Marian, soft even lavender. 

Mme. Paul Dutrie, orchid pink. 

Dawn, shell pink. 

Pink Beauty, cool deep pink. 

Elizabeth Campbell, large trusses of salmon pink. 
Rvynstroom, brilliant deep rose. 

R. P. Struthers, deep salmon-red. 

Etta’s Choice, tall, very late white. 


4 Dwarf Apples at intervals on wide cross walk: (Viewpoint “B’’). 


5 fre ndula; 
flanking bench 


weeping Pink Flowering Cherry 6’ standards, 


6 Rose arch, formed of two strap-iron hoops, bent wide and low, | 
twined so as to be completely hidden with yellow Rose, Source 
d'Or, large, pale vellow, vigorous and completely hardy 


Similar arch twined with Snowdrift, double white, vigorous and 
hardy. These green arches are further accented by the planting, 
clumps of Trollius, Darwin Tulip Mrs. Moon (pale yellow), Lemon | 


The first five varieties are in combination, the rest look best alone. With 
the phlox in these central masses are Larkspur, Valerian, Eryngium, 


Lily, double yellow Hollyhocks, and Helenium Meadow Rue, Thermopsis, Clematis recta, and other tall perennials. 
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INDEX Deve 
| 13 Masses of deep rose Darwin Tulips, !ike — 
ps 3 | 
Edmee and Berthold Schwartz, to bloom The planting plan not only shows zz iD a | 
} with Mertensia (see 8) Succeeded by tall 
been made of the various parts of } . oe bs 
| 14 Pink Peonies the grounds and gives the index 
Edulis superba, early soft pink. numbers to the items in the plant | 4 3) 5 Bo 7 " 
Golden Harvest, midseason lilac rose. list, but serves as an admirable 4) 
Humei, very late, deep cherry pink. example of the way in which a | | 
{nterplanted with early pink Tulips which practical approach must be made 9 | « ay L J e\2 
toany extensw ntin ” ¢ 
15 Japanese Iris, pale lavender, down center 
walk, with balanced groups of tall laven- : 
der blue iris pallida. Edgings next walk of 
Phlox subulata, lavender and white, Viola 
cornuta, Purple King, and Campanula - 
carpatica for late summer blue. Clumps 
of Breeder Tulips in violet, gold, old 
rose and warm brown. i 


16 Pinks, Cerastium, and sedum spectabile for 
gray foliage, the latter also for its dull 
pink blooms appearing with Campanula 
carpatica. German Iris, flavescens, pale 
straw color, and Darius, lavender and 
pale yellow. Violet and gold Darwins. 


17 Heavy foliage for strength at corners: 
| Astilbe, pink and white, to bloom with 
Peonies, Funkia, early and late lavender, 
and the big late sweet-scented white one 
(Funkia subcordaia grandiflora) Darwin | ; 
Tulips Moonlight, and early Tulip | \> 
Chrysolora, deep yellow. 


18 Clumps of hardy Asters: Feltham Blue, ne 
Climax, large blue and Perry’s Favorite, ; 
clear pink; alternating with clumps of 
German Iris Lohengrin, tall, vigorous old | 
rose; Kharput, deep purple; Fairy, white 
delicately shaded lavendar; Gypsy Queen, 
coppery crimson, with falls deep maroon; 
Princess Victoria Louise, pale yellow with | 
falls of violet and cream. | 


Daive. j 


ag 


"> 


19 Dwarf Aster Mauve Cushion (Dreer). In 
front of this accents of deep golden 
Alyssum saxatile for spring. Also large 
trumpet daffodils. 


20 Pink oriental Poppies, with gypsophila at 


intervals to fill in afterwards, edged | 


NEN 
with gray, aromatic Nepeta Mussini and 


| Coral bells. Poppies when foliage dies = = 
down to be succeeded by Dreers salmon 
pink Zinnias. 


21 Cross walk under dwarf Apple trees. Daf- 
fodils and Arabis, followed by lavendar-blue of 
Phlox divaricata and Foam flower, with | Semum 

| hundreds of Darwin Tulips; deep purple, (PLANTING PLAN TOR A COLOAIAL GARDEN >) 

like Sir Trevor Lawrence; lavender, such 

as Dream, shading to pale mauve (Paul 

Eudel); Buff rose (Suzon); and clear 

apple blossom pinks, like Louise de la en — 

Valliere. Next is a combination of Fox- ‘ 

gloves and Sweet William, then Larkspur ba > 

and Madonna Lilies. Later are very f , 

many other. Lilies, auratum and _ pink 


speciosum. This is known as the Lily 
walk. 


4 


2 Canterbury Bells; violet, deep purple and 
clear pink, effective with the nearby Sweet 
William and Foxglove, followed by 
salmon and oronze Cactus Dahlias. 


2 Hardy Chrysanthemums after early Tulips. 


ys 


24 Small planting in the cracks of the walk. 
Gypsophi'z cerastoides, tufts, of small 

white flowers, forming large mats. 

' Dianthis deltoides, bright Pinks with turf- 

like foliage. 

Veronica rupestris, deep bright blue in 

| May. 


Cerastium tomentosum, white flowers in 
early June. 


Sedum acre, moss-like foliage. This path lies on the main axis This detail of the sun dial in the 
~ mus cong os Thyme. of the annual garden and peren- flower garden shows how 
| Sempervivum, Hen-and-chickens. ’ nial garden and centers on the thoughtfully and effectively the 


| g | entrance to the sun room planting has been handled 
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Staffordshire sailor feures, 
especially the rare “Dollars 
Toby” on the left, aré 


southt after 


HE traveling American with the 

early American house and an 
ardent desire for old maple, hook rugs, 
Sandwich glass, and all those charming 
ind quaint things that seem to be in 
touch with the Colonial era, or the 
young Republic, wonders what he 
could pick up in London. From April, 
all through the summer months, and 
the autumn, one sees him jingling shop 
bells, pounding knockers, asking why 
shops on one side of the Thames have 
an early closing day on Wednesday, 
and those on the other side on “Thurs- 
day. Oftimes he inquires why most 
curio dealers have a predilection tor 
gadding abroad, or taking tea in some 
secret recess where an eager customer 
cannot reach them. What does he 
want? What is he seeking? Bargains 
rh Ips. 


‘The shop-keeper, drag ved out of his 


COLLECTING AMERICAN 
ANTIQUES IN LONDON 


Some Side-Lights the Curto 


Marts as They Are T oday 


WEYMER MILLS 


Figures of highwaymen are 

popular among American col- 

lectors. They average about 
@ pound in price 


hiding place, reiterates the question 
again and again. 

Before the War the American visit- 
ing London was an easy and docile cus- 
tomer. Anything over a century old 
that would let the acquisition through 
the American Customs House free of 
duty made some appeal to him. To- 
day he is different. He is hunting a 
thing, or things, that he cannot quite 
visualize. He will know when he 
sees them. 

Surrounded by the spoils of Eng- 
land, France, Italy, Spain, China, and 
Heaven knows where else, he offers an 
overwhelming problem to the per- 
plexed tradesman. 

“T have a little of everything,” says 
the dealer. “Now this fine lacquer 
cabinet belonged to a peer . . . That 
French picture is from the Coutts sale 


(Continued on page 148) 


/ gran d- 
mother’s Wind- 


sor chaw made 


In this group 
are a Jacobean 
table in oak 
and a Jacobean 
settle in pear- 
wood,very 
appropriate for 
an Early 
= American house 


m 1739, from 
the group 
above, would 
be a delichtful 
addition to a 


Colonial room 
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ADDING CRAFTSMANSHIP TO ARCHITECTURE 


RONWORK asanac- 

cessory to architecture 
has ample tradition be- 
hind it; even though its 
present popularity has 
arisen within the last few 
years. In the Middle 
Ages, architectural arti- 
ficers wrought iren with 
the same inventive mind 
and vigorous technique 
that created the whole 
marvellous fabric of 
Gothic art. That herit- 
age is to be found amply 
expressed in its combina- 
tion of idealism and 
finesse with lustiness and 
strength, in the field of 
ironwork today. 

In the profuse era of 
the Renaissance, especi- 
ally in Italy and Spain, 
and not so_ especially 
in France, architectural 
ironwork was developed 
with even greater percep- 
tion of its possibilities than 
in the Middle Ages. In 
railings, grilles, lanterns, 


Wrought iron spindles 

and a wood rail are 

used on these stairs de- 

signed by Dwight 
J. Baum, Architect 


An Apprectation of Some of the Incidental Ironwork 
Now Available for Outside and Inside the House 


MATLACK PRICE 


This entrance is marked and dignified by the wrought iron lantern. 
Dwight James Baum, Architect 


The call bell at the home of 
Alan Lehman, Tarrytown, 


A hand-wrought lantern on 
the New Haven home of 


B. Cheney. Rossiter @ N. Y. John Russell Pope, 
Muller, architects. From architect. From Arthur 
Arthur Todhunter T odhunter 


hardware, studdings and 
bosses for doors and in a 
variety of other details 
the architect-craftsmen of 
the Renaissance wrought 
iron with mind and hand 
peculiarly keen to bring 
out of the material the 
utmost in its inherent 
qualities of strength and 
delicacy. While they 
were about it, they de- 
signed for all time, and 
left so complete a range 
of models that our de- 
signers of today have had 
little to do but copy, or at 
most make easy adapta- 
tions of Renaissance 
forms and details. Some 
day designers may so far 
improve on these forms 
and details that they can 
discard them—but that 
day does not seem to be 
close at hand. 

To discuss the arch- 
itectural ironwork of 
Renaissance Italy would 
(Continued on page 108) 


The grille and balcony 
of a remodeled New 
York City house, of 
which Frank J. Forster 
was the architect 
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SOME ASPECTS 


By Followmg These 


Simple Suggestions 


House & Garden 


of ELECTRIC COOKERY 


You Find 


That Electricity Is Neither Miraculous Nor Caprictous 


YVOOKERY by electricity is swathed 
C in mystery and surrounded by so 
many phobias that the time is now ripe to 
banish the obstacles which deter people 
from investing in electric ranges 

The maladies that afflict prospective buy- 
ers and users might be called (1) magicitis 
and (2) eletricitis—which, explained, are 
(1) the idea that electricity is so miraculous 
that it works unaided by the human mind 
and (2) that electricity is tricky and fear- 
some, 

Therefore this article is not designed to 
describe ranges or devices but to give you 
the normal aspects of electrical cookery. 

Let us say emphatically that electricity 
is not magic; that it needs guidance even 
as Steam or water power, gas and oil, 
and it is not capricious any more than 
fuels which are possibly more familiar 
to you, 

But—you must learn its habits and you 
must exert your mind, even as you would 
do in using any medium of heating that is 
new to you. (And it might well be said 
here that electricity is not a fuel but a 
medium, in the case of cookery, of heat 
cre ition. ) 

The use of the mind is especially nec- 
essary in cookery by electricity, for, to do 
this comfortably and well, you must learn 
how to use it and how to capitulate to its 


needs, 


k EJTUDICE and 


foes to electrical cookery. 


ignorance are the 
First: Even 
though 78% of our localities are wired 
for electricity, it has not been in all these 
places long enough to breed familiarity. 
Sc cond: The house must be especially wired 
for a cooking range of any great cooking 
capacity. Third: The greatest foe to elec- 
tricity for the family range is the price of 
electricity in places where it might be more 
generally used. However, be it said, that 
even where it is the most expensive, people 
use it delightedly on account of its con- 
venience and seem to feel that the slight 
increase per month is worth the pleasure. 
But where there is a cooking rate, as well as 
the regular rate, electricity drops to the 
“cookery point” for the ordinary mortal. 
Of course, if money is no object, electric 
cookery becomes a luxury and a comfort 
that no one will refute or Tefuse. 

Electrical cookery is exceedingly clean, 
there is nothing to spill, no odor, no eating 
up of fresh air, no overheating of the room 
or general smudging of the air—a plant 
can be kept on a well insulated and well 
built range—which proves the serenity and 
life-sustaining quality of the air even near 
the stove. 


ETHEL R. PEYSER 


It is superlatively convenient, for by a 
turn of a key your heat is started, and there 
is no need for cartage of wood, coal, oil or 
matches, and your range is ready for use at 
all times. 


O effort has been spared on the elec- 

tric ranges of today to make them 
efficient cookers, but the mind that operates 
them must use the same processes used in 
other modes of cookery! This is vital, for 
when you use electricity you must know 
how to cook and the varieties of tempera- 
ture just as well as when you use gas! 

It is not too slow for convenience. 

It can be slow—and it can be rapid, this 
depends on how you use it. If you want it 
to be rapid heed the following advice: 

(a) The cooking vessel must com- 
pletely cover the unit or plate on which it 
rests. If it does not you but waste heat and 
time. 

(4) Use as little liquid as possible in 
preparing your foods. Permit the food to 
steam. It takes a shorter time to heat a 
shallow pool than a tank. 

(c) Do not use the heaviest or thickest 
utensils. Use those which conduct heat the 
most rapidly. 

(d) For swiftness, as well as for 
economy in the use of electricity, when- 
ever possible use the clover leaf pots, which 
are merely cylindrical combinations of 
three pots fitting together in 1-3rd slices 
to form a whole pot covering one electric 
plate, unit or burner. 

(ce) If you are going to cook a roast 
and a cake on the same day, don’t go to the 
trouble to preheat your oven, but after your 
roast has cooked awhile put your cake in 
to collect to itself the already “going” heat. 
After using an electric range you learn 
these tricks which save electricity and time. 
You will even compose your menus to make 
your cooking more facile. 

(f) Remember, as you would in using 
your gas range, that heat ascends, and 
don’t waste the hottest part of your oven 
for foods that need low temperature. Heat 
in electricity, gas or oil cookery has the 
same habits. 


LECTRICITY is not too expensive. 

(a) It is rarely necessary to have 
your current on “high” after the first few 
moments. Turn it to medium or to low, 
according to the food need. You can save 
% on your bills doing this. 
(4) Cook on retained heat as much as 
possible outside and inside the oven. These 
ovens are so insulated with cork, asbestos 
and other materials, that even the non-fire- 
less ovens can cook to a large extent on the 


i> 


principle of retained heat. This fact alone 
makes an electric bill a harmless fact of 
life. This applies to stewing as well as to 
plain boiling, etc. 

(c) On some ranges are small simmer- 
ing units; these, too, save current in pre- 
paring some dishes. 

On some ranges where the top is smooth 
a small amount of “keeping hot” can be 
accomplished on its surface. 

(d) You can often cook, if you use the 
right utensils, ten minutes or so with the 
current turned off entirely. 

(e) If you keep your range going, all 
units on high, you will have cause to say 
electricity is dear. You have observed these 
laws in other cookery systems; don’t think 
they should be abandoned here. Electricity 
is magic but it needs human guidance, too, 
in culinary usage. 


LECTRICITY is controllable. 

(a) Electricity is very controllable, 
it is very steady in its flow and fluctuates 
rarely. You can use an automatic timing 
device and you can depend on the fact that 
the electricity will steadily and uncapri- 
ciously do its work. 

(6) If you get the “feel” of what the 
Medium heat, Low heat, and High heat 
mean you have a medium which is most 
docile. But you must learn just how far 
“to go” with your “Heats”, even as you 
must with anything else. 

(c) In oven cookery there are many 
means of control. ‘There are shelves and 
racks which are moveable at different 
heights in order to attain different degrees 
of heat. These, and the three heat controls, 
give you the latitudes and altitudes of heat 
essential to fine cooking. Some ranges have 
moveable oven units, which allow you to 
have an oven pretty nearly any size you 
desire. 

Electricity is not 
you are. 

(a) It is only capricious if you use it 
unintelligently. If you placed a thin layer 
of milk over a hot flame it would burn. So 
if you place a cake directly on the electrical 
heating unit in an oven where it is possible 
it will burn, too. 

(4) If you leave your electricity on, full 
tilt, it will burn the food, etc. So will a 
flame, for that matter. 

(c) Banging of the oven doors in elec- 
trical cookery will ruin a cake as well as it 
does when you are using other mediums of 
heat. 

(d) Practice here as elsewhere makes 
perfect and familiarity breeds content 

It is comfortable. 

(Continued on page 98) 
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In the pencil perspective by Chester 
B. Price of the proposed alteration 
to the stable of Mrs. J. Watson 
Downes, Locust Valley, N. Y., it may 
be seen how the architectural mass 
of the proposed building will be 
simplified by the removal of ail dor- 
mers and protruding gables and by 
regular spacing of doors and windows 


One of the many interesting features 
of the remodeled floor plan is the 
provision of spaces for the owner's 
two favorite horses at the rear of the 
garden loggia. A Box hedge en- 
closes the garden and a row of Apple 
trees lines the surrounding lawn 
awhich is further marked by a low, 
white-painted picket fence 
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There is creat beauty in the architectural At the left is shown part of the dining 
room in the Draper house. The corner cup- 
board is set beside the entrance from the 
hall and provides most of the ornamental 
architectural detail in the room 


treatment of the living room—in the fine 

flutine of the mantle, pilasters and cornice, 

and in the fr f the traditionally 


urtaimed Georgian windows 


The choice and grouping of furniture and 
the handling of the decoration have been 
; done with splendid feeling for the refine- 

ment and simplicity of the living room's 


> interior architecture 


. 
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The doorway and the loggia with 
its Ionic columns and lovely ba!- 
ustrade above form an unusually 
successful bit of architecture in the 
spirit of the Georgian designers 


THE HOUSE OF MRS. 


JESSE DRAPER 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


HENTZ, REID & ADLER 


Architects 


The house is a nice mingling of form- 
ality and informality. The latter 
quality is felt in the broken outlines 
of the plan and the disposition of the 
sharply sloping roofs, while the 
former feeling pervades practically 
all the details. The front facade is 
entirely, but very gracefully, formal 


‘DED - Room: 


Athough the principal rooms of the 
house are found on one floor, their ar- 
rangement is such that no confusion 
could possibly exist. The bedrooms 
become a perfectly isolated group 
with the principal entrance from the 
main hall, through the stair hall, «with 
a service entrance from the kitchen 
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NATIVE 


PLANTS for GARDEN 


Me 


House & Garden 


and GROUNDS 


Some of the Outstanding Wild Flowers Whose Habit, Hardiness 
and Beauty Make Them Desirable Additions to the Home Plantings 


HE real, honest-to 
goodness garden lover, 
who is at all familiar with 
wild flowers, has an insati- 
ate longing to grow his fav- 
orites among them in his 
own home garden. He never 
goes into the woods or 
across the open country 
without being seized with 
an uncontrollable itching 
to dig up and carry home 
every good-looking speci- 
men he encounters. Un- 
fortunately, he often uses 
no discrimination. Instead 
of being content with those 
that are indifferent as re- 
yards soil and location, he 
far too frequently uproots 
such rare fastidious 
sorts as the pink Ladyslip- 
per and other Orchids, the 
Trailing Arbutus, the 
Bunchberry and many 
equally finical denizens of 
the deep, cool forest. None 
of these will long survive 
under the conditions of a 
soil, moisture and exposure 
that prevail in most home 
gardens and grounds, so they should be 
left undisturbed in their natural haunts. 
It is in the open places that we shall find 
lusty ‘and lovely recruits to reinforce our 
monotonous, stiff and stilted flower borders 
and add needed variety, grace and bril- 
liancy. Here in the East they grow in 
lavish abundance on the edges of woods, 
on the margins of ponds, lakes and streams, 
on steep banks and sunny hillsides and in 
wild pastures, swamps and waste lands 


where the plow has never furrowed. 


The Yellow Violet, V. pubescens, may be 
bour ht r collecte i from the wild It 
; 


grows from 6 to 15 inches tall and bloom: 
in April and May 


available from at least one professional grower. 


HERBERT DURAND 


Pentstemon Blue Bedder is a splendid hybrid in deep blue that 1s 
The photograph 
sa single plant and gives an idea of its excellent form and 


free flowering habit 


And our quest for novelty is by no 
means restricted to this part of the country, 
for every section of this broad land of ours 
is teeming with treasures. The upper 
reaches of the Blue Ridge mountains, the 
vast prairies of the West and Southwest, 
the seemingly barren deserts of New 
Mexico and Arizona and the slopes and 
ravines of the Rockies, are all sources of 
remarkable and inexhaustible plant won- 
ders, many of them as yet unknown even to 
exploring botanists, who take commend- 


Since 1699 Virginia Bluebells have been 

grown in English gardens. In moist soil 

they reach from 1 to 2 feet im height 
and blossom from March to May 


able pride in the thorough- 
ness of their work. 

Of these untold thou- 
sands of American wild 
flowers, only a few dozen 
species have found their 
way into our gardens, al- 
though hundreds of them 
have been grown and ad- 
mired in English gardens 
for from two to three hun- 
dred years! If the space 
at my disposal would per- 
mit, [ would like to list 
and describe briefly some- 
thing like 165 of the ig- 
nored but deserving kinds 
that I have grown success- 
fully in my own garden. 
But that is obviously im- 
possible, so I have chosen 
certain representative, easily 
obtainable and easily 
grown species that should 
suffice to arouse interest 
and enthusiasm in whom- 
ever may undertake their 
culture and whet the ap- 
petite for more. 

Every plant named in 
this article is to be consi- 
dered suitable for a well prepared and well 
cared for hardy flower border. In such a 
border the soil is light, rich, deep and 
loamy, neither acid nor alkaline in any 
appreciable degree. It has thorough drain- 
age but never lacks moisture. It is usually 
partially shaded in places, either by trees or 
shrubs, or by tall growing herbaceous 
plants. Other portions are in full sun and 
here the soil is often sandy in spots, or can 
be made so, in order to provide a congenial 
home for the sun and sand lovers. 


The commonest Blue Violet is V. papiliona- 

cea, otherwise known as Butterfly Violet. 

Large purple-blue blossoms, 4 to 7 inches 
high, April to June 
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Dicentra eximia is rare and seldom found 

in the wild, but it can be secured from 

some dealers specializing in native flowers. 
Pink blossoms, May to August 


In the lists which follow, the cultural pre- 
ferences of a number of species are given. 
I have done this because better results may 
be expected if these preferences are re- 
spected. They are not, however, essential 
to success. Where no preference is men- 
tioned, ordinary garden treatment is im- 
plied. 

Many of the native 
flowers offered by dealers 
may be collected from the 
wild—a most delightful 
occupation—without  vio- 
lating any of the principles 
and restrictions necessary 


The Lupines are country- 

wide in their distribution 

and well adapted to garden 
border uses 


Solomon’s Plume seems a more fitting 
name for Smilacina racemosa than the usual 
False Solomon’s Seal, so handsome are the 
pure white, showy flower heads in May 


In Golden Groundsel (Senecio aureus) is 
found an exceptionally brilliant, gold and 
orange flowered native plant from 1 to 
2M feet high, blooming from May to July 


for wild flower preservation. Such spe- 
cies are marked with an asterisk (*). 

A surprising number of plants can be 
packed into an ordinary market basket rf, 
as dug, the soil is washed from the roots in 
some nearby stream or pool and they are 
tightly rolled in strips of newspaper, to 


All who know the open fields in summer 
are familiar with the Oenotheras, of which 
the Sundrop is a typical example. The 
vellow of its blossoms is clear and cool 


Another native moisture lover is Lobelia 

siphilitica, whose light violet-blue flower 

spire rises from 1 to 3 feet high during 
July and on to September 


protect them from sun and wind. If they 
cannot be installed in their new homes for 
several days, wrap the roots first in damp 
moss, stripped from old stumps or from 
rocks, then the newspaper. ‘Thus treated 
they will keep in perfect condition for a 
week or more. In the meager assort- 
ment of plants of native 
origin offered by the lead- 
} ing dealers in garden per- 
ennials, there are several 
» «© that are of doubtful value 
(Continued on~page 100) 


Some of our native Asters 

are as fine as the European 

hybrids. Among them may 

be mentioned the Golden 

Aster, a stunning plant in 

combination with A. spec- 
tabilis 


The exquisite Rocky Mountain Columbire 
(A. coerulea) is a blue variety that does 
well in the herbaceous flower border. A 
coral and yellow form is A. canadensis 
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In the entrance hall a 
pair of fine old 
Georgian cabinets in 
blue and gold make 
a nice note of color 
against the oak, 
finely paneled walls 


The library, one of 
the most distinguished 
rooms in the south, is 
remarkable for its 
fine paneling and 
Grinling Gibbons 


over-mantel carving 


4 feature of the Georgian 

dining room is the carved A HOUSE 
mantel and niche in which 

is a bust of George Wash- 

ington, The walls are sky 

blue and the rug and cur- IN 


tains are of lemon yellow 


ATLANTA,GEORGIA 


HENTZ, REID & ADLER, Architects 
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The hall, built in the 
shape of an L, is a 
living room in itself. 
At one end is a com- 
fortable group of 
furniture under a 
striking ship painting 


Another view of the 
pine paneled library. 
Here the curtains are 
sapphire blue satin 
and the overstuffed 
furniture red damass 
and flowered chintz 


A corner of the oak 

: aneled hall is lightened 
CHE HOME be a beautiful old Queen 
Anne cabinet in red lac- 

quer filled with a fine col- 

OF lection of colorful French 

and English porcelains 


EDWARD INMAN 


RUBY ROSS GOODNOW, Decorator 


Spani h pottery bowl and plate for 
fruit or salad. Blue and yellow 
tripes on a cream plored ud 
Bowl 9 inches wide, $4 . & meh 


plate to match, $24.50 a dozen 


Pitchers for flowers or ice tea. Left. 
Putty color with brown and blue 
lines, 5 inches high, $3.75. Spanish 
pitcher, design in yellow and green, 


$4.75. With flower design, $9.75 


House & Garden 


Above is a suggestion for a gree 

and white porch table using Italian 

pottery and green glass. Pitcher at 

left, $6.75. Right, $3.75. Plates 

with green bird and flower design, 

$2.25 each. Green cups and saucers, 
$9.25 for six 


A PAGE OF 


For tea on a porch comes a decora- 


PEASANT POTTERY tive Quimper pottery tea set with a 


yellow ground and design in blue, 
henna and deeper yellow. Teapot, 
cream, sugar and six cups, $20.50 


(Below) Comport, white ground, 
es design in green and yellow, 7 inches 
high, $8.75. Fruit or salad bowl, 
a — 3 putty ground, pattern in green and 


Spanish flower pot, de- 
sign in green, blue and 
yellow. 9 inches high, 
§ inches wide, $6.25 


hrown, 11 inches wide, $12.50 


(Below) Spanish pot- 
tery for meals on a 
porch or terrace. Striped 
plates, $5.65 for six. 
Bowls, $5.35. Butter 
plates, $5.65. Black 
comport, $7.75. Bowl, 
$4. Pitcher with rab- 
bit design, $4.75 
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This graceful fan trellis, 
painted white, is priced 
at $15.50. Width § feet, 
at the top, height 6 feet 
above ground 


The simple and well-designed gar- 
den gate above is 4 feet wide and 
4 feet high. $12.50. 
extra. The arch is 8 feet high, 4 
feet wide and 1 foot, 6 inches deep. 


$24.50 


A well designed and 


practical bench for a 

garden or lawn is 6 feet 

long. $45.50. Arm chair 
to match, $17 


This folding garden 
chair is made more com- 
fortable by the addition 
of a headrest and ad- 


justable sunshade. Cov- 
ered in striped canvas. $12 


At the left is a graceful, curved 

garden bench, copied from an old 

English design. It may be had in 

white, light green or dark green. 

6 feet long, $84.50. 8 feet, 
$106.50 


4 decorative trellis 7 feet 
high and 2 feet, 6 inches 
wide may be purchased 
for $18.50. It is painted 

white 


White wooden furniture 


is effective against green 

foliage. The bench above 

is 4 feet long. $32.50. 
Arm chair $17 


The articles on this page may 
be purchased through the House 
& Garden Shopping Service, 
19 West 44th Street, New York 
City. A service charge of 25c 
on articles up to $10 and 50< 
on anything $10 and over is 
included in the prices 
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his name on, among | 
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Hlone vartelies weeds in « 


dlurist ha 


many 


kle 
at preact 
thee 

| ture tor the oe 
of the plants 
if thie i not 
ture from the 
aol will quick 


ly evaporate 


22. Union 
ate 
very destruc 
tive at this 
eon of the year 
it ie prac 


tice to top dress 
the soil thor 
oughly with 
to keep 


them in check 
Thorough at 
tention in this 
matter will be 
well repaid by 
a better crop 


20 (are 
should be 
taken with all 
newly planted 
hardy stock 


| Rev 


in enthusiastic ama- 


J. Pemperton 


leur rosarian, and the water Thor 
ough soaking 
author of a valuable of the ground 
mere 


Their History, Devel- followed by a 


heavy mulch is 
opment and Culture 


needed 


Joun LiInpLey 
A Butterfly 
Cypress, and 


rielies 


bush, a 


other va 
named 
English editor, 

and author 


con 
for this 


botanist 


MONDAY 


A top 
dressing ap 
plied to the 
lawn now will 
en wage fort 
action that will 
help the grass 
to freni he dr 
weather ret 
cor later it 
tt n 

nanufe 
bone meal 
lee are 
excellent hha 
terials 

9 Lettuce 


run to seed at 


the ear 
Boarda of other 
coveriig ma 
terial placed 


over the plants 


duce the 


wering dur 
ing wet spells 


if ( arma 
tiows in the 
field which are 
intended for 
planting out in 
greenhousesfor 
bloom next 
should 
be sprayed o« 
casionally with 
Bordeaux mix 
ture if there is 
any indication 
of rust This 
will make much 
difference later 


winter 


23. Don't 
neglect to soak 
the soil thor 
oughly when it 
necessary to 
resort to arti 
watering 
Evenings or 
early mornings 


are the best 
time for this 
work. Cultiva 


tion should fol 
low 80 as to re- 
establish the 
dust mulch 


40. The climb 
ing roses should 
be looked over 


carefully and 
any heavy, fo 
buet new 
growth should 
be tied into 
proper pos! 


tion Pruning 
should be de 
ferred 
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TUESDAY 


Toma 
toes cnucum 
bere and 
melons, a ell 


as other garden 
products that 
ate subject ts 
should 
be aprayed at 


affected should 
be removed at 
once 


10 Tall 
flowers such as 
holly hocks, del 
phiniume, heli 
anthus, ets 
should be sup 
ported before 
any damage is 
done by storms 


and heavy 
winds Proper 
stakes) should 


be put in and 
the plants can 
he tied in to 
them 


17. Sow now 


kule Brussels 
sprouts, cab 
bage celery 
and cauliflow 


er. These when 
large enough to 
handle should 
be transplanted 
into other beds 
and set about 
s apart. From 
here they can 
be moved into 
the garden 
later 


24. Look out 
for hugs 
Go vover the 
plants each day 
with a small 
canof kerosene 
shaking the 
flowers over 
the can and 
causing the in 
sects to fallinto 
the kerosene 
This will de 
stroy them 
quickly and ef 
fectively 


WEDNESDAY 


4 Now is 
the time to 
stop using the 
asparagus as 


there are 


Keep the 
asparagus 
dusted during 
the summer 
with a poison 
to destroy the 
a*sparague 
beetle 


All the 
hedge cutting 
should be done 
now. Frequent 
trimming is 
quired in order 


to avoid mak 
ing a number 
of unsightly 
voids. Hedges 


that have been 
neglected for 
some time May 
be improved by 
tying in shape 
before cutting. 


18 Keep a 
sharp lookout 
or aphis of all 
kinds if the 
| weather is at 

all dry 
| plants are in 

ested spray 
| them for three 

Successive 

evenings with 
| a feliable to 
| bacco solution 
Be sure the 
Spray reaches 
the under sides 


25 One of 
the essentials 
in producing 
good fruit is 
the proper 
thinning of the 
crop. The trees 
should be gone 
over carefully 
now, reducing 
the quantity of 
the fruit by 
about one-half. 
larger and bet- 
ter fruit will be 
the result. 


GARDENER’S CALENDAR 


Or 


JUNE 


THURSDAY 


FRIDAY 


SATURDAY 


s. It is good 
practice to go 
over the bed 


ding plants, 
pinching the 
tips of their 


crowth fre 

quently This 
will cause them 
tobecome more 
sturdy and to 
develop more 
quickly and in 
better form. 
Only the tips 
need removal 


6. If they 
have finished 
flowering, the 
early spring 
shrube such as 
forsythia,deut 
zia, etc., should 
be pruned. The 
best method is 
to cut out en 
tirely several of 
the very old 
branches By 
pruning now no 
flowers will be 
sacrificed 


7. Betore ap- 
plying a mulch 
to the straw- 
berries to pro 
tect the fruit 
from dirt it isa 
good = practice 
to give the 
plants an ap 
plication of 
strong liquid 
food. This will 
greatly increase 
the size of the 
maturing ber 
ries. 


12. Azaleas, 
genistas, aca 
cias,. etc., 
should be 
plunged in beds 
out 
where they can 
be well pro 


water 
sprayed 
plants will be 
making growth 
at this time and 


14. Do not 
neglect tospray 
the fruit trees 
when they are 
in flower, using 
a combination 
of Bordeaux 
mixture and ar- 
senate of lead 


Spray ther 

oughly from 
ditferent 
angles This 


will destroy the 


i4. Fruit 
trees that have 
reached the 
producing 
stage should be 
sprayed regu 
larly with Bor 
deaux mixture. 
this protects 
the fruit from 
the parasites 
and fungi. Suc 
cessive geneta- 
tions must be 


forming next many harmful destroyed as 
year's buds insects they hatch 
19. The flow 20 It is a 21. Deo not 


er garden 
should be 
looked over 
and any dry 
stalks should 
be removec 

Plants that 
bloom through 
out the entire 
season should 
be top-dressed 


good plan to go 
over the 
tomato plants, 
reducing t h e 
quantity of un- 
productive 
vines and sup- 


porting those 
eft to carry 
the crop It 
matters little 


omit spraying 
the potatoes 
with arseaate 


of lead at the 
first appear- 
ance of the 
potato beecile. 
Hilling the 
potatoes when 
they are in 
flower is advis- 


occasionally what system is able. At this 
with some good employed to stage the young 
fertilizer to keep the fruit tubers are 
maintain vigor supported forming 

26. Don't 27. Be sure 28. Crops 


neglect to keep 
up the sowings 


in the vege 
table garden 
Corn, beans 


and cucumbers 
should be sown 


twice this 
month. Inter 
cropping may 


be resorted to 
in many cases 
with the pur- 
of increas- 
ing the yield. 


you keep che 
lima beans and 
peas properly 
supported; the 
peas by staking 
and the limas 
by tying in to 
their poles. 
Bush limas 
should be aup- 
ported by small 


pea brush 
placed in the 
row. Such at- 


tention repays. 


such as pota 
toes, celery, 
tomatoes, etc., 
will be im 

proved by mild 
applications of 
fertilizer. Scat 

ter the fertil 
izer on the 
ground around 
the stems « 

the plants, 
working it well 
into the soil 
with a hoe. 


This Calendar of the gardener’s labors is aimed 
as a reminder for undertaking ali his tasks in 
season. It is fitted to the latitude of the Middle 
States, but its service should be available for 
the whole country if it be remembered that for 
every one hundred miles north or south there 
is a difference of from five to seven days later 
or earlier in performing garden operations. 
The dates given are for an average season, 


The full streams feed on the 
flower of rushes, 
Ripe grasses trammel a trav- 


elling foot, 


The faint fresh flame of the 
young year flushes, 

From leaf to flower, and 
flower to fruit. 


SWINBURNE 


Prince PUCKLER-MuskKAu 
A German traveler and 
landscape architect of nole 


Louris DE BOUGAINVILLI 
A French navigator 
whose most familiar 
contribulion to horli- 
culture, a tender, 
beautiful and popular 


vine, bears his name 


| 

Asa GRAY | 

The greatest of Amer- 
ican botanists, whose 
monumental manual 
is still the standard 
work on the flora 
of northern America 


wh, 


whose important book on 
landscape architecture 


has-been 


DrEAN HOLE 
A horliculturist of wide experi- 
ence and wider influence, a 
famous rosarian, a delightful 
writer, Dean Hole’s is one of the 
fondest figures in horticulture 
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colate Classics 


| Comparisons cannot beavoidedincon- _ of the Sampler, the romance of Pleasure 


sideringchocolates. Allthecandy assort- 
ments shown here are classics--they fall 
naturally into the highest class, a group 


Island, the originality of Salmagundi, the 
richness of Nuts, Chocolate Covered, the 
selected chew-y centers of the Fussy 


Package, the wide range of chocolates in 
the Standard Package, the choice and ex- 
clusive contents of the Library Package. 


There’s a little book with colored 


IM of noble sweets. 

| My Each packageof Whitman’s is planned 

| and built up, piece by piece, in answer 

| to a definite demand from candy lovers. 

The assortments are as different as the __ illustrations that helps in selecting can- 

boxes. Get acquainted with the variety dies for any occasion. Write for a copy. 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
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WAX. Your Floors 


and they'll be beautiful 

— easy to take care of 

—will not heel print 

—-won't be slippery 
\nd WAX is, by far, the most economical finish for floors—a 
| Ib. (85c) can of Johnson’s Polishing Wax being sufficient for 
300 sq. ft.—one coat. With waxed floors expensive refinishing 
is never necessary, for worn places can be easily and quickly 
re-waxed as they appear, without going over the entire floor. 


JOHN SON’S 


Pasfe -Lieutd - Powdered 


POLISHING WAX 


Johnson’s Polishing Wax imparts a beautiful, dry, velvety finish which is im- 
perviou to water, dust Scrat ches, heel-mark 


polishes, preserves 


finger-prints, etc. It cleans, 
all in one operation. 

Johnson's Liquid Wax is the ideal furniture polish. It covers up sur- 
face mars and prevents checking. ‘Takes all the drudgery from dusting and 
forms a thin, protecting finish coat. Easy to apply and polish. 

Your Linoleum wil! \as: longer—l!ook better and clean much easier if 
polished occasionally with Johnson's Paste or Liquid Wax. Johnson’s Wax is 
ecommended by all the leading manufacturers of linoleum for polishing, 
preserving ar 


and prot ct 


id protecting their product. 


The Easy Way 


Toe wax floors and linoleum 
use a johnson Weighted 
Polishing Brush. It spreads 
the wax evenly polishes 
the floor easily and is an 
ideal floor luster Price 
$3.50—(West of Rockies, 


$4.00). Dealers everywhere 


If so—you should have our 
new Book on Wood Finish- 
ing and Home Beautifying. 
Ie tells just what materials 
to use and how to apply them. 
Includes color charts—gives 
covering capacities, etc. Our 
Individual Advice Depart- 
ment will give expert coun- 


ire authorized to give a 
uart bottle of Johnson's 
Kleen Floor FREE with 
each brush they sell. 


sel on interior wood finishing 


—without cost or obligation. 


: f 
?:FREE—Book on Home Beautifying: 
: Ask for a FREE copy of the Johnson Book on : 
° Home Beautifving at any store isplaving the sign s 
: show at right If no store in vour localitv has a 4 
: Johns Service Department fll out mail this . 
. coupen af we will send vou a copy Free and . 
Pos pa 
. 
Deal Name 
. 
> Your Name > 
. 
Address 
‘ & State 
Mail to 
. 
° C. & SON, Dept. H. G. 6, RACINE, WIS., 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities” 


| 


House & Garde: 


A Baxter print of the Crystal Palace, New York, which used 
to stand on the Sixth a side of what is now Bryant Park, 
behind the Public Library 


ARDOR FOR BAXTER 


(Continued from page 68) 


THE PRINTS 


Hop Garden, Christmas Time, The (Bohn’s edition of 1850 and later) 
Cornfield, Crossing the Brook, Flora, contains the print “Chimborazo” The 
Belle of the Village, So Tired, Come, CAild’s Companion, each year from 
pretty Robin, Returning from Prayer, 1845 to 1851 inclusive, contains 
Me Warm Now. The sentiments of | Baxter print; Eliza Cook’s “Melaia 
love and marriage were not neglected, and other Poems”, 1838, contains 
either—The Reconciliation, and the two. “A Narrative of Missionary 
larger prints, The Bridesmaid, The Enterprises in the South Sea Islands” 
Lovers’ Letterbox, and The Day Be- by the Rev. John Williams (1837 to 
fore Marriage—to wit. 1841) contains several Baxters. “The 

A number of the prints were issued Pictorial Album and Cabinet of 
as book illustrations first or only, and Paintings”, eleven prints, was issued 
probably many such a book lies perdu in 1837 at a guineca—five dollars; it 
on shelves in the now sells for 
United States; re- 
produced here, 
though not in col- 
ors, is the frontis- 
piece to “The 
New York Crys- 
tal Palace, Illus- 
trated description 
of the Building, 
by George Cars- 
tensen and Charles 
Gildmeister, Ar- 
chitects of the 
Building”, N ew 
York, Riker, 
Thorne and Co., 
1854. Bohn’s edi- 
tion of “Mallet’s 
Northern Antiqui- 
ties’, 1847, con- 
tains the print 
Yeerdrasill’. Baxter’s titles were truly Victor- 
Humbolt’s “Views ian. This is called “Infantile 
of Nature”, Jealousy” 


twenty-five times 
as much. 

The imprint or 
emboss of Baxter 
as inventor and 
patentee, of his 
business address, 
and of the title, 
give a short guide 
to recognition; 
but these are ab- 
sent from many 
copies, which ob- 
tain lower prices 
accordingly. Bax- 
ter prints are clas- 
sified for value 
downwards, as 
Red Seal mount, 
Stamp mount, 
Book lettering on 
mount, Unlettered 
mount, Without 
(Cont. on page 96) 


“The Lovers’ Letter Box” was the A print such as this group of 
sort of print that would set palpi- Hollyhocks would prove both 
tating the hearts of Victorian decorative and amusing in the 
maids, It now arouses collectors living room of a country house 
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HE very first thing that happened pre- 
pared me for an exceptional motoring 
experience. 


I had pressed the starter and detecting 
no response from the engine, tried a 
second time. ‘There 
came a protesting 
whir, warning me that 
this was unnecessary— 
the harmonized en- 
gine was running. 


I made a mental 
note to test that silent 
motor throughout its 
entire range of speed. 


The clutch sank beneath my foot; 
getting into gear was like slipping a 
watch into a pocket; and rounding a cor- 
ner | received that characteristic reminder 
from the wheel to straighten up. 


Right at that moment, the V-63 in- 
fluence came over me. It was a feeling 
of elation, a glad consciousness of hav- 
ing the right car. I knew I was master 
of traffic. 


In and out we glided, stopping smoothly 
but almost instantaneously with those 
safe Four-Wheel Brakes, darting on again 
at the word ‘‘Go’’—anxious for the city 
limits. 


There is a bad stretch of road there, 
but the V-63 smoothed it away, riding 
the ruts with an ease which seemed to 


The REVELATION 
of a RIDE 


AS EXPERIENCED BY A CADILLAC OWNER 


deny their presence. I knew then what 


riding comfort means. 


All of this time I had been conscious 
of that V-Type eight-cylinder engine— 
or, to put it more accurately, conscious 

that I was unconscious 


it. 


And now a fine, 
clear road pointed 
straight as an arrow to 
the skyline challeng- 
ingatest. The green 
farms raced by as the 
figures turned up on 
the speedometer—45, 
50, 60, 70—I held it there. 

Whata thrill that was! Speed, yes. But 
speed indescribably exhilarating, speed 
without vibration or effort— comparable 
only to a flight through space. 

I remember having a curious feeling 
that we were idling along when the car 
came down to thirty. 

Such smoothness and quietness! Above 
all, it is the effortless performance of 
this harmonized engine that sets the 
New V-63 above and apart. 


You may think you know the joy 
of it, but you do not—unless you, too, 
have driven the car. 


And if you have, I believe you will 
agree with me that V-63 performance 
cannot be described or prejudged. It is 
the revelation of a ride. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR 


COMPANY, 
Division of General Motors Corporation 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


*, Standard of the world 
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The living-room is made doubly enticing by the presence of the Duo-Art Piano” 


The Joy That Comes With Music 
The 


HE calming cadences of exquisitely wrought 

music—the tone poetry of such as Gabrilo- 

witsch—Bauer—Cortot—at the end of the 
day's rush. 


Music that thrills with the very majesty of its 
brilliance and power. Master works performed 
by such as Paderewski, Hofmann and Friedman. 


Music's tenderest moment—perhaps—the famil- 
iar melodies and ballads of long ago, recalled for 
us by the genius whose every touch is gold. 


And dancing music to quicken our pulse—to 
tell us of youth and romance and fun. 


A home beautified and blest by the wonderful 


charm of Music is the home that possesses a 
Duo-Art Piano. 


STEINWAY, STECK, WHEELOCK, 
STROUD, AEOLIAN and famous 
WEBER DUO-ART PIANOS 


Uprights (foot-impelled) from $695. Uprights 
(electric) from $995. Grands from $1850 


Convenient Terms 


Write for booklet descriptive of the Duo-Art 


The AEOLIAN COMPANY 


Makers of the cAeolian-Vocalion 


NEW YORK LONDON 
SYDNEY 


the Phonograph Supreme 


PARIS MADRID 
MELBOURNE 


THE 

(Continued 
original mount or margins, and Music; 
the last because twenty different prints 
were used on title-pages of .Valses, 
Quadrilles, Galops or drawing room 
searcher should look 
through bound volumes and portfolios 
of such family music popular seventy 
or eighty years ago. Often the im- 
print, emboss, or other lettering has 
been obscured or removed by fram- 
ing; the framer’s sunk mount should 
ilways be taken off, therefore, to see 
what lies beneath. As other methods 
of recognition, there is costume, there 
is period of subject, and there is tech- 
nic of production. As to costume, the 
Bride wears the deep lace flounce 
below bare shoulders, the Bridesmaid 
carries the small, tight, fringed bou- 
quet of the period, and in The Lovers’ 
Letterbox and The Day before Mar- 
riage the bodice and ample skirts of 
the time appear. As to subjects, many 
of the prints refer to events of the 
Victorian cra—Foreign Missions, the 
coming of the iron ship, Australian 
goldfields, international exhibitions, 
the Arctic expeditions, the Crimean 
War, the Indian Mutiny; and the 
portrait prints, of Queen Victoria, 
Prince Albert, Wellington, Peel, 
Louis Napoleon, Empress Engénie, 
and Jenny Lind, indicate the contem- 
porary time, 


songs, and a 


As to technic, a print, seen through 
a lens, reveals that first an engraved 
plate produced a flat impression, in 
pale or neutral tint; that then wood- 
blocks (often as many as 24), each 
cut away in places so as to color parts 
of the print only, were applied; that 
each of these conveyed a different 
tint or color; that each was so exactly 
applied (with such accurate “regis- 
tration”, that is) as to prevent any 
overlapping or blurring of the effect 
produced by any of them; that oil 
colors were used (an innovation) ; 
that a fine “bloom” was given to the 
ultimate surface, perhaps by hot- 
rolling; and that then the print was 


ARDOR FOR BAXTER 


Tlouse & Garden 


PRINTS 


from page 94) 


affixed to a suitably tinted mount. A 
few of the prints—those of Nelson, 
Napoleon and Peel in particular,— 
have been counterfeited, by the three- 
color process, and placed on forged 
stamp-mounts; but the wire-work 
screen thus used will be revealed by a 
lens. 

Some contemporary London print- 
ers, such as Le Blond and Kronheim, 
took out licences to use Baxter’s patent 
process and, when he became bank- 
rupt, bought his plates and blocks; 
but none of them rivaled him in craft 
success, “Le Blond” prints are now 
collected, and many of them bear a 
second imprint, that of “L. A. 
Elliott and Co., Boston, U. S.”, a firm 
which perhaps some reader may be 
able to trace. In 1909 Robert S. Le 
Blond informed a Cincinnati editor 
that “Le Blond and Co. was composed 
of my father Robert and his brother 
Abram. My father came to America 
in 1856”, and between that date and 
his return to England in 1863 he 
opened a printing office; but nothing 
seems to be known of any color prints 
which he produced meanwhile. “Le 
Blond Baxters” are prints by Le Blond 
and Co. from Baxter’s plates and 
wood-blocks, and the name “Le 
Blond” is now often cut away, fraud- 
ulently, so that the print may be 
sold as a Baxter; usually, however, the 
“Le Blond” registration was imperfect, 
the block-printings were fewer, and 
the colors less brilliant or lasting than 
in the Baxter prints. 

If a collector of Baxters desires to 
frame them, no sunk mount should b 
used, or the sunk mount should be 
cut away to show where the imprint 
and title appear on the original 
mount; in keeping with Victorian 
practice, the frames might be rococo 
gilded plaster, or bird’s-eye maple, o1 
satin-wood. Collectors usually keep 
these prints in portfolios or solander- 
boxes, however, avoiding continuous 
exposure of them to light. 


HOUSE & GARDEN’S BULLETIN BOARD 


(Continued from page 51) 


LOVING reader (the 
counterpart of 


editor’s 
the physician’s 
grateful patient) has sent us a copy 
of “The Ladies’ Wreath and Parlor 
Annual”. A charming volume this, 
with quaint flower pictures and pious 
poems and stories that must have made 
the maiden hearts of the ’50’s palpi- 
tate. But what amused us most was 
the fact that the editor’s picture was 
used for “reproduced 
from a recent daguerreo-type”, What 
a shock the magazine readers of this 
country would have if all the editors 
would suddenly blossom forth as 
frontispiece! 

Which reminds us that with the 
July issue House & GarpDeEN celebrates 
two birthdays—its own and its edi- 
tor’s. The magazine next month en- 
ters on Volume XLVI, indicating 


frontispiece, 


(since there is a new volume every 
six months) that it begins its twenty- 
third year. June marks the comple- 
tion of our tenth year as editor. We 
expect to buy ourself two birthday 
cakes—and consume both of them. 


PROMINENT New York jew- 

elry firm, that also deals in fine 
stationery, has just sent us some sam- 
ple invitations that read, “Mrs. So- 
and-So will be at home informally 
Friday afternoons in June in the gar- 
den at Rosemont, Blankville, Ct. 
Entertaining in a garden! What a 
brilliant idea! You could have these 
cards engraved and leave space for 
the special flowers that are at their 
best in certain seasons. We recom- 
mend these cards to all owners of 
beautiful gardens. 
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New York Galleries, Inc., Decorators 


This inviting room illustrates how admirably an interior of architectural distinction may be enhanced by well-chosen appointments 


Where Cabinetmaking Is a Hine Art 


HE re-awakening of the artistic 

spirit during the last two decades 
has developed a notable improve- 
ment in the architecture of American 
country houses-and a growing 
demand for its complement—better 
furniture. 


Like architecture, the art of 

cabinetmaking finds its best 
expression today inthe faithful 
3m or sincere adaptation 
of those masterly works which have 
survived the centuries because their 
design embodied the principles of 
truc art. 


q To perpetuate these traditions, 
this establishment maintains at 
historic Fort Lee, atop the Palisades, 


ales 


a community of skilled cabinet- 
makers. These artisans, imbued with 
the same ambition that inspired the 
craftsmen of yore to strive for 
rather than ‘‘production’’, 

ave succeeded in restoring. to 
cabinetmaking its former glory as 
one of the Fine Arts. 


Their beautifully wrought 

furniture, ranging from pieces of 
engaging simplicity and moderate 
cost to Objects of elaborate character, 
is on view at these Galleries, where 
you are welcome to stroll about at 
your leisure. In planning the 
furnishment of either a single room 
or an entire house, the aid of 
experienced decorators is always at 
your command. 


New York Galleries 


INCORPORATED 


417-421 MADISON AVENUE 
Forty-eighth and Forty-ninth Streets 


Decoration 


Furniture Reproductions 
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RKEY & GAY 
FURNITURE 


ERKEY & GAY Furniture per- 
forms its supreme mission as it 
joins Beauty to Usefulness. In the art- 
istry of its designs, reflecting ever anew 
the genius of the ages, it must fulfill the 
purpose for which it was fashioned. 
Structurally sound, of enduring worth, 
it grows more lovely, growing old. To 
your home it will bring the richness 
that Art alone can give. 


This Shop Mark 


in inset in every Berkey & 
(ay production. It is the cus 
tomer's protection when buy 

ing and his pride ever after 


Berkey & Gay Bedroom and Dining Room 
Suites are available at prices ranging from 


$350 to $5,000 


BERKEY & GAY FURNITURE COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS 


New York Wholesale Showroom: 115 West 40th Sereet 
(Admittance by leer from your merchant or decorator) 


House & Garden 


SOME ASPECTS of ELECTRIC COOKERY 


(Continued from page 82) 


(a) It is ship-shape because of the 
cleanliness of it, and, when a thing 
boils over it puts out no flame, but 
burns itself off. 

(6) It is a clean fuel. 

(c) It is non-odorous. 

(d) It is reliable and convenient. 

Electricity is not dangerous or a 
nuisance. 

(a) Suppose a fuse does melt! All 
that you do is to screw on another new 
f use. 

(b) It is well to have the fuse rack 
in front of the stove (or at the side), 
so that you can easily see which fuse 
needs replacing. 

(c) It is true, you can’t attach the 
range to the ordinary electric socket. 
But once the installation and extra 
wiring are made you need worry no 
longer. It takes from 2500 to 10,000 
watts to run a range, and hardly ever 
more than 500 watts is expected on 
your electric light current. 

(2) Don’t go away and leave your 
electricity turned on, for it will, of 
course, burn out the heating element 
and cause trouble and expense. 

(e) New heating units are always 
easily replaced. 

The oven does not retain odors. 

(a) If you air the oven after 
highly flavored food has _ been 
cooked therein, there will never be 
souvenirs! 

There are two ways of cooking by 
electricity. In one case, you place the 
cooking vessel on top of the heated 
wire coil and get the benefit of direct 
heat. In the other case, the vessel is 
placed on a metal plate which is itself 
over the heating unit. 


In the first instance, care must b- 
taken not to jab the unit when heated, 
lest you break the wires. Howeve 
should this remote accident happen, 
is very simple either to restring th 
units with new wire yourself, or carr 
the unit to the nearest electrical shop 
for restringing. 

Another type of electric cooker 
the fireless stove, automatically cook- 
ing, with a timing device, so that you 
can go to a Mah Jong party an 
know that the electricity will turn it- 
self off, and when you return the din- 
ner will be beautifully prepared or 
retained heat. These cookers have, in 
a few instances, reached an almost 
miraculous pitch of perfection. In 
some of these you need no extra wir- 
ing, so you can cook on the top if 
you want to cook rapidly—fry an 
egg, warm over some potatoes, ctc.— 
or cook inside the cooker if you 
want to leave it to its own modern 
devices. 

There is, too, on the regular elec- 
tric range a device by which oven 
sweating is overcome, a type of ven- 
tilating rod, used to allow steam due 
to condensation etc., to escape. 

Many of the ranges with the low 
temperature cooking units afford a 
saving in electricity, which, in con- 
nection with their speedy cookery, 
amasses quite a saving in time and 
money. 

So you can cook free from pain 
with electricity, all things being con- 
sidered, if you will take electricity as 
the benign force it is and not a 
strange alien intruder, which is magi- 
and not practical. 


COTTON FABRICS FOR THE HOUSE 


(Continued from page 62) 


beautiful colors, plain, changeable, 
jaspé or strié, Decorators use largely 
for over-draperies and bedspreads. 
Extensive hotel use. Cotton Taffeta 
also names an inexpensive heavy rib- 
bed weave with small overshot— 
brocade-like designs in spots or 
stripes; for cushions or hangings. 

TWILL. Simple diagonal weave like 
serge; fine twill for Batik, heavy for 
crewel embroidery. 

Turkey rep. Dull finished plain 
muslin weave, dyed an intense scarlet; 
for pipings and edgings. Formerly im- 
ported from the Orient and classed 
with Persian rugs and other importa- 
tions as “Turkish.” 

The heavy weight fabrics are: 

CaNvas, AWNING, DuckK. Stout close 
weaves; called duck because it sheds 
water; for porch use. 

Deni. Heavy twill of coarse yarns; 
plain, striped, small figures. 

Drintinc, Dritt. Stout twill 
weave; light weight called Jean, 
Middy Twill; yellowish tan called 
Khaki. 

Suikit. Copyright silk trade name, 
now generally used for heavy corded 
fabrics with uneven wads or nubs in 
the filling or weft; plain, jsaspé, 
striped; over 100 sunfast colors in- 
cluding Spanish stripes. 

Tickinc. Coarse satin or twill 


weave, plain, striped, figured; for 
porches. 

Blankets and Table felts are made 
of cotton. Plain cotton weaves are 
also glazed or coated for window 
shades, oil cloth and __ imitation 
leather. 

The general American idea of a 
curtain to hang behind the glass or 
over a window shade is a white cur- 
tain: lace or net downstairs and dot- 
ted swiss, marquisette or voile upstairs. 
This idea is being replaced in th 
North by more individual treatment 
of whole houses and rooms; but the 
sunny South, except on its winter 
playgrounds along the water line, 
still hangs its windows almost wholly 
with cottons and white cottons at 
that. In summer, down come the white 
curtains all over our land; _ blinds 
that have hibernated come into us: 
in the South, and the North takes to 
colored cotton over-draperies and 
slip covers. Mercerizing cotton, which 
gives it a lustrous finish and smooth 
color in dyeing, has brought exquisite 
cotton fabrics into our shops, hard to 
distinguish from silk and often sun- 
fast, so that white is no longer the 
only safe curtain to hang. Beautiful 
colored cottons now bid fair to out- 
last the fine old bits we treasure in 
our great-great-grandmothers’ quilts. 
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One carburetor intake header Two hose connections 


ah One exhaust manifold Lighter weight 
One exhaust pipe and muffler = No cross fire 
. One water pump Vibration freedom 
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FINE TABLE LINENS 
for Summer Hospitality 


VERY hostess knows that to complete the 

charming summer setting she must have fine 
Table Linens of summery daintiness and softness. 
For this reason she prefers McGibbon Quality— 
famous for over half a century. 
Abundant is the McGibbon selection—Imported 
and Domestic Luncheon Sets exquisitely em- 
broidered, beautifully lace-trimmed, artfully col- 
ored. Neatly patterned Breakfast Sets whose 
colorfulness is fascinating! 
Whether their beauty lies in their handsome de- 
signs or in the tasteful simplicity which ac 
centuates the fine texture of the material these 
Table Linens conform to the McGibbon standard 
of excellence—and are 
modestly priced according 
to McGibbon custom. 


The hand-drawn Luncheon Set 
illustrated is made of Ecru Italian 
Linen—a very special value at 
$12.25. This charming set in- 
cludes Six 6 inch doilies, Six 10 
inch doilies, one 24 inch center- 
piece 


For descriptions of our Fine Household Linens write for 
Illustrated booklet No. 62 


Gibbon 


3 West 37: Street~New York 


NEAR FIFTH AVENUE 


INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


HOUSEHOLD 
LINEN 


LACES 
CURTAINS 


House & Garden 


NATIVE PLANTS FOR GARDENS 


(Continued from page 87) 


as flower garden subjects, though use- 
ful and ornamental in other and more 
appropriate situations. (I refer to 
such rank growers and spreaders as 
Boltonia, the Sunflowers, most of the 
Rudbeckias, Monarda and Physoste- 
gia, and to those that are suited only 
for the rock garden or the wild gar- 
den, or for corners and beds that are 
in deep shade.) So, of the fifty-six 
native species usually listed, the fol- 
lowing nineteen are all that are really 
worth considering here. 

The garden Phloxes are not in- 
cluded in this list because they are hy- 


Botanical Name 


Aquilegia species Columbine 
Asclepias tuberosa 


Aster species 


Convallaria mayalis 


Coreopsis grandiflora Coreopsis 


*Eupatorium urticaefolium Snow Thoroughwort 
Eupatorium coelestinum Mist Flower 


Gaillardia aristata Gaillardia 


Helenium species 


Lobelia cardinalis 
Lilium canadense 
Lilium superbum 


| “Lupinus species Lupine 
| *"Ocenothera species Sundrops 
"Phlox divaricata Blue Phlox 


Pentstemon species 
Salvia asurea 


brids of foreign origin, the result of 
crossing Phlox paniculata and P. ma- 
culata, both rather unattractive na- 
tives. Many of our wild Asters, how- 
ever, are equal in habit and color 
value to the named varieties produced 
by European hybridizers and they im- 
prove wonderfully under ordinary 
garden cultivation. The Lily-of-the- 
Valley is indigenous to Europe and 
Asia as well as this country; in fact 
all our supplies are imported. 

There are several collectors and 
dealers in different parts of the coun- 
try who specialize in native wild 
flowers. From those who are located 
in the East may be obtained the fol- 
lowing kinds whose natural habitat is 
in the States this side of the Mississippi 
river and which are not, as a rule, 
obtainable elsewhere, unless personally 
collected. 

*4nemone canadensis (Meadow 
Anemone). Height 1-2 feet. Flow- 
ers white, from May to August. Pre- 
fers moist situation. 

Aquilegia canadensis (American 
Columbine). Height 1-2 feet. Flowers 
red and yellow, from April to June. 

*Aster species—A. ericoides (Heath 
Aster). Height 1-3 feet. Flowers 
white, from September to November. 
Prefers dry, sandy soil. A beautiful 
plant in cultivation. 4. linariifolius 
(Bristled Aster). Height 1-2 feet. 
Flowers lavender, in September and 
October. Sandy soil. A. novibelgi 
(New York Aster). Height 1-3 feet. 
Flowers lilac-blue, from late July to 
October. Prefers moist situation. 

*Baptisia tinctoria (Wild Indigo). 
Height 142-2 feet. Flowers yellow, 
from June to August. 

Dicentra eximia (Fringed Bleeding 
Heart). Height 1-2 feet. Flowers 


pink, from May to August. Rare 
and dainty. 

*Dodecatheon meadia (Shooting 
Star). Height 8-20 inches. Flowers 
pink, in May and June. Plant in 
masses in moist situation. 

*Gentiana andrewsi (Closed Gen- 
tian). Height 1-2 feet. Flowers vio- 
let-blue, from August to October. 
Prefers moist situation. 

*Iris species—I/. cristata (Crested 
Iris). Height 4-9 inches. Flowers vi- 
olet with gold crest, in April and 
May. I. hexagona (Dixie Iris). 
Height 1-2% feet. Flowers blue- 


Common Name 


Butterflyweed 
Hardy Aster 
Callirhoe involucrata Poppy Mallow 
Lily-of-the-Valley 


Sneezeweed 

| Heuchera sanguinea Coral Bells 
Cardinal Flower 
Canada Lily 
Turkscap Lily 


Pentstemon 
Hardy Sage 


Original Habitat 


Rocky Mountains 
Country-wide 
Country-wide 

West of the Mississippi 
Blue Ridge Mountains 
Middle West and South 
Eastern States 

Middle West 

Middle West and South 
Country-wide 

Arizona 

Eastern States 

Eastern States 

Eastern States 
Country-wide 
Country-wide 

East of the Mississippi 
Country-wide 

West of the Mississippi 


purple, in May and June. /. versi- 
color (Blue Flag Iris). Height 114- 
2% feet. Flowers violet-blue, tinted 
yellow, from May to July. Prefers 
moist situation. If collected, select 
for color and size of blossom. Im- 
proves greatly in the border. 

*Liatris spicata (Spike Gay Fea- 
ther). Height 2-3 feet. Flowers 
rosy-purple, in August and September. 
Grown in English gardens since 1759. 

Lilium species—L. grayi (Gray’s 
Lily) . Height 2-3 feet. Flowers orange- 
scarlet, in July and August. L. pAil- 
adelphicum (Orange Cup Lily). 
Height 1-3 feet. Flowers orange- 
scarlet, in midsummer. Prefers sandy 
soil in partial shade. 

*Lobelia siphilitica (Large Blue 
Lobelia). Height 1-3 feet. Flowers 
light violet-blue, from July to Sep- 
tember. Prefers moist situation. 

*Mertensia virginica (Virginia 
Bluebells). Height 1-2 feet. Flow- 
ers pink in the bud, opening bright 
blue, from March to May. Foliage 
disappears after seed ripens. Prefers 
moist soil. Grown in English gardens 
since 1699. 

*Mitchella repens (Partridge Ber- 
ry). Creeping, forming dense mats. 
Flowers pinkish, fragrant, in May 
and June. Bright red _ berries later. 
One of the finest ground covers, in 
either sun or shade. 

Polygonatum commutatum (Great 
Solomon Seal). Height 2-4 feet. 
Flowers pale green bells, in May and 
June. Prefers moist soil. Very grace- 
ful and decorative. 

Smilacina racemosa (False Solomon 
Seal). Height 2-4 feet. Flowers 
white, in beautiful terminal plumes, in 
May. The writer has suggested the 

(Continued on page 102) 
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Sterling Silver endowed with slender grace by skillful work- BL ACK. 
men seems to say all the things we feel about the native beauty of STARR. 
AND 
precious metals, and the warmer beauty of human handicraft at its FROST 
JEWELERS 


beSt moments. This fullness of artistic expression, with all the domestic 


FIFTH AVENUE 
CORNER FORTY-EIGHTH STREET 


associations of fine silverware, suit it admirably to be the bride’s gift ens te 


114th YEAR 
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ry 
| NATIVE PLANTS FOR GARDEN 
x HARPMAN N (Continued from page 106) 
.. ~ Cu shionIop name Solomon’s Plume for this hand- Beauty). Height 10-18 inches. Flow- 
VARDROBE instead of the misnomer it ers purple, in July and August. 
; a now bears. Prefers moist, sandy soil. Grown in 
rRUNKS *Veronica virginica (Culvers-phy- English gardens since 1759. 
sic). Height 2-5 feet. Flowers Rudbeckia hirta  (Black-eyed- 
P= white, in terminal spires, from July to susan). Height 1-2 feet. Flowers 
— September. deep golden yellow, from June to 
rE WORLD-WIDE RECOGNITION OF THIS NAME AND THIS Viola species—V. dblanda* (Sweet August. Select for color and size of 
MARK PROVES THAT APPRECIATION OF QUALITY IS UNIVERSAL Thi ss ; = 
QUAL White Violet). Height 3-5 inches. flower. Grown in English gardens 
Flowers white, fragrant, in April and since 1709. 
3 May. V. conspersa* (Dog Violet). Sabatia dodecandra (Rose Gen- 
Height 2-5 inches. Flowers light’ tian). Height of flowering stems 1-2 
‘ . ; purple, from April to June. V.cana- feet. Flowers crimson-pink, in July 
ots 4 densis (Canada Violet). Height 6-12 and August. Prefers moist, sandy soil. 
, 4 | inches. Flowers white, tinted purple We have no more beautiful wild flow- 
ty 4 outside, fragrant, from May to No- _ er than this. 
| 7 4 vember. V. papilionacea* (Butterfly Senecio aureus (Golden Groundsel ) 
i i Violet). Height 4-7 inches. Flowers Height 1-24 feet. Flowers gold 
i) 4 purple-blue, large, from April to yellow, orange centers, from May to 
if ? June. The commonest blue violet. V. July, exceptionally brilliant. Prefers 
pubescens* (Downy Yellow Violet). moist location. 
{ 4 Height 6-15 inches. Flowers bright Silene stellata (Starry Campion). 
r t yellow, in April and May. Height 2-3 feet. Flowers white, star 
j ght 2 Sta 
| i i; shaped and fringed, from June to 
q if H For COLLECTION ONLY August. A daintily beautiful wilding. 
| D} _ Here are fourteen of my personal From MOUNTAINS AND PRAIRIES 
| 4 favorites among the scores of neg- 
ed ) | ¢ lected Eastern wild flowers that even I am indebted to D. M. Andrews, 
| 4 the collectors and dealers in native of Boulder, Colorado, for suggesting 
¢ a plants ignore. So they must, perforce, the following wild flowers of the 
if 4) be brought in from the wild, or grown Western mountains and plains as 
is ? from seed, gathered when ripe. lovely and tractable kinds for the 
Apocynum androsaemifolium hardy border. There’s only a dozen, 
| i (Spreading Dogbane). Height 1-3 but that will do very nicely as a 
| H feet. Flowers pink, in clusters, shaped starter. I have grown several of them 
{ 5 like those of the Lily-of-the-Valley and found them wonderfully beauti- 
and deliciously fragrant. Grown in especially the Pentstemons. 
§ ? English gardens since 1688. Anemone patens (Spreading Ane- 
3 ? Aster spectabilis (Seaside Aster). mone). Height 8-10 inches. Flowers 
a i Height 1-2 feet. Flowers large, deep bluish purple, in April. 
i : blue-violet, from August to October. Deiphinium nelsoni (Nelson Lark- 
] { Prefers sandy soil spur). Height 8-10 inches. Flowers 
i ) Chrysopsis mariana (Golden Aster). deep blue, from May to August. 
3 § H Height 1-2 feet. Flowers golden yel- Iris missouriensis (Rocky Mountain 
i} ? low, showy, in August and September. Iris). Height 1-2 feet. Flowers 
= Aster spectabilis. Leucocrinum montanum (Star 
= = = Corydalis glauca (Pale Corydalis). Lily). Height 3-4 inches. Flowers 
E Height 4-18 inches. Flowers rose- »ure white, in April. Fragrant. 
| eight pure white, in April. Frag 
| \ All preparations for the honey- pink with yellow tips, from May to Liatris ligulistylis (Rocky Mountain 
| h August. Foliage deeply cut. Anex- Gay Feather). Height 12 inches. 
| | moon have been completed— er quisite cover plant. Biennial, but self Flowers rosy purple, in August and 
trousseau 1S carefully arranged in Desmodium canadense. (Tick- Malvastrum coccineum (Scarlet 


clover). Height 144-4 feet. Flowers False Mallow). Height 4-8 inches. 
pea-shaped, pink, in showy terminal Flowers deep scarlet, in late summer. 


| 
| a Hartmann Wardrobe Trunk. 
Brides for half a century have 


i clusters, from July to September. Pentstemon alpinus (Mountain 
Wi | Neat foliage. Pentstemon ). Height inches. 
| chosen the Hartmann for its Wil | Galium boreale (Northern Bed- Flowers deep blue, from May to 
‘gu. : i straw). Height 1%4-2 feet. Clouds August. (Mr. Carl Purdy offers a 
| ) distinctive beauty and perfect Wh | of tiny bright white flowers in dense superb Pentstemon hybrid under the 
garment carryin convenience i] Hi clusters, all summer. Handsomer than name “Blue Bedder.” See illustration. ) 
g Gypsophila and just as useful. Phlox multiflora (Alpine Phlox). 
Look for the new Hartmann Iris prismatica (Cubeseed Iris). Height 3-+ inches, creeping. Flowers 
H : Wil Height 1-2 feet. Flowers violet-blue, large, lavender to rose, fragrant, in 
where better luggage 1S sold. Wh | in May and June. Prefers moist situa- summer, 
aT tion. A slender, graceful sort. Synthyris plantaginea (Kittentails). 
t HARTMANN TRUNK COMPANY | Wii | Lysimachia terrestris (Swamp Height 10 inches. Flowers light blue, 
| Racine, Wisconsin TH Candles). Height 8-20 inches. ; Flow- __ in spikes, all summer. 

at ers yellow dotted red, in  spire-like Townsendia  exscapa (Easter 
NCMUIR nt ‘ VRING o ORO? il . 
| | i consed Canadian Manufacturers Hi) clusters, from June to August. Prefers Daisy ). Forms downy rosettes of 
8. Brooks 4 Co., BreMincHam, ENGLAND TERT moist, sandy location. Grown in Eng- narrow leaves with large daisy-like, 
Distributors for Great Briain lish gardens since 1703. rose-white blossoms, in April and May. 
Mimulus ringens (Monkeyflower ). Valeriana acutiloba (Mountain Val- 
BE SURE THE HARTMANN RED >< IS ON THE TRUNK YOU BUY feet. Flow pur- 10 inches, Flowers 

pom al ple, from June to September. refers white or pink, fragrant, in spring. 
moist situation. Grown in English Viola pedatifida (Larkspur Violet). 
gardens since 1715. Height 4 inches. Flowers violet-bluc 


Rhexia virginica(Meadow _ on long stems, in April and May. 


MANN 


Copyrwht, 1284 by Hartmann Trunk Co 
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ELIZABETH: “AND I THOUGHT THEY WERE THE MOST HAPPILY 
MARRIED COUPLE IN THE WORLD!” 


ANDREW: “WELL, THERE ARE THINGS THAT EVEN WIVES AND 
HUSBANDS DON’T DISCUSS.” 


[ Listerine used as a mouth wash quickly overcomes halitosis (unpleasant breath) J 
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When Canal Street 
“Was the . 
Fifth Avenue 


Gnd Andrew Jackson 


“Was President 


Back in the year 1837— rr 
In those delightful. quaint old The gateway m 
days of Hoop-Skirt and Snuff Box 
= when the Beaux and Belles § 
kept their trysts at Bowling 
Green and Gramercy Park was § al 
\ a Suburb—there came a certain 4 lish garden 
China open work bashes of wich a wondrous cacgo— 
A cargo that marked the very first time 
that America was to see the fine china of * 


C 
)} 
] 
G 
G This hexagonal 
4 England. And it was Davis Collamore | hou 
L who introduced it uilt in the 18th 


Century, is a fea- 
ture in a garden 


Davis Collamore & Co. has continued to & 


amples of the finest Minton, Copeland, § feon. Eaciead 
Royal Worcester and Royal Doulton. § 

An comple of Cascho Slo Great, glittering Galleries of China and 


vakian Crystal and Green Crystal, Gift goods, and Antiques. From 


ghass wih richly engraved England, France and the Orient. The { 
wild roses, of superwr work 


marshig choicest the world has to offer. 


SOME INTERESTING DETAILS 


Davis Collamore & Co. caters alike to 


, the Home luxurious and to the Home 
} modest. One may purchase a Dinner | ’ 
) Set of 200 pieces for $2,500 or a Dinner §& FOR THE GARDENER S 
CO Set of a pleasing design for as little as 
) $39.00. An unapproachable variety of 
C designs and patterns. All exclusive and SCRAP BOOK 
5 all of a quality beyond compare. Not high | : 
i. prices~-but high quality at low prices. & 
C You pay no premium for the Davis Colla § 5 
more elegance. Your satisfaction and 
pride of possession are everlasting 5 
G) Special Presentation of Appropriate 
4 Gifts for Weddings, Graduations and 2 
Reproduction of an 18th Cer Anniversaries 
C ; tury China and Br mse lack Table ( “hina and Crystal for the Country re 
arly. 19% taches Entire Fourth Gallery devoted to An 
cil width ob: mches; depth 53s tique China and Novelties, 
=) AVIS LOLLAMORE € 
) 
"Mowe THAN A An ExposiTion * 
Fifth Avenue at 
NEW YORK 
“Gstablished 1857 : 
= — - — Artists of the Renaissance knew the decorative value of mar- 


shalled trees with stems austerely bare and spreading crowns. 

This alley cf interwoven Cherry trees ts m a garden at Wit- 
| tersham, England 


“A NATIONAL INSTITUTION” 
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Six-Cylinder Five-Passenger Sedan 


OMEN recognize that the Buick Five-Passenger 

six-cylinder Sedan offers more than beauty, luxury 
and extraordinary comfort. It combines these qualities 
with such unusual skill that this Sedan possesses all 
of the distinctive originality of a custom-built car. 
They recognize that not only do the 70 H. P. Buick 
valve-in-head engine and the Buick four-wheel 
brakes provide power to travel everywhere and to 


this Buick dependability will continue undiminished 
throughout many thousands of miles of driving. 


Believing that your new 1924 models 
would be as satisfactory as the 1921 
model Buick Roadster we used for two 
years, we decided to try the big 7-pas- 
senger Sedan and we are glad to say 
that our new car has been very satis- 
factory in every respect. The 4-wheel 
brakes have given perfect satisfaction. 
The new motor gives the car sufficient 
power to enable one to take all hills 
with ease and the comfort of riding on 
all kinds of roads has been greatly 
increased in this new closed model. 
Very truly yours, 


H. B. Harris 
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WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 


stop as quickly as any need may require—but that 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars Branches in All Principal Cities— Dealers Everywhere 


Canadian Factories: MCLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshawa, Ont. 
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New York 
Boston 
Chicago 
Philadelphia 


San Francisco 


| 
| BEACH WEAR 


) OW conspicuous one’s bathing suit is, yet 


often how little thought is given to it 


| Jaeger bathing suits, aside from being guaran- 

teed 100% pure wool and fast color, are closely 
) knitted of fine, soft yarn, tailored so that the 
neck and armholes fit properly. Each seam will 
withstand the stress and strain of active wear 
and preserve their shape. 


Quality Suits Moderately Priced 
Women's Elastic Knit Suits, as illustrated, in 
red, powder blue, navy and black $6.50 


Women's Plain Knit Suits, with white web belt, 
im navy and black 


$5.50 


The man’s suit (illustrated) has a striped shirt. 
White and royal blue, white and Columbia 
blue or red and black, $3.00. The trunks 
of fine quality white flannel are $5.00 or in 
navy blue flannel, $4.25. Plain white bathing 
shirts may be had in two very good qualities 


at $2.25 and $3.50. 


The Flannel Jumper (right) is carefully tailored 
ot very fine twill flannel in beige, azure, 
nickel, artichoke, brick dust, navy and black, 

| $10.50, The matching skirt features the panel 

back and front, with hip pleating, $16.00. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


will have our careful attention 
flannel illustrated booklet or 
Pamphlet mailed on request, 


Samples ot 
Bathing Suit 


New York 
306 Fifth Ave.-—38 Nassau St 


Chicago 
222 No. Michigan Ave. 
Philadelphia 
1701 Chestnut St. 


Reston 


San Francisco | 
402 Boylston St 


218 Post St. 


Jaeger — Specialists in Apparel of Fine Wool 


Hewitt 


It is often desirable to mark the crossing of the main paths 
in a garden by a sundial or bird bath, An old Italian 
fountain is used here 


FOR THE 
GARDENER’S 
SCRAP BOOK 


A niche in the garden 

wall on the McLean 

estate at Southampton, 

L. 1., holds a faun and 

below. it, the fountain 
and basin 


This long pergola is an excellent 
example of a simple design, or- 
dinarily squared timber serving for 
pieces 


posts and lighter above 


Schell 


The Rose garden of an old English place, showing the 
wide ragged paths that give value and dignity to the 
simple design of the broad Rose beds 
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Mount Vernon 


William and Mary Syle 
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Style 


Sterling 925 /1000 Fine 


Long 


| ated glow of waning sun, gentle sway of 
curtains, slender gleams of soft light playing 
over dark panelled walls; a narrow strip of silvery 
whiteness, the dinner table stands, set for the eve- 
ning meal. 


A multitude of our most precious memories cluster 
about just such little vignettes. Our whole past is 
intertwined with our possessions. 


Wherever are people of refinement; wherever are 


BE 


ROGERS, LUNT & BOWLEN CO. 


12 NORWOOD STREET 
Silversmiths ~ Creators of Distinctive Tableware 


people of vision; there will always be found the gen- 
uine and the lasting. 

Treasure Solid Silver is cherished increasingly 
through generations. Its purity of design and grace 
of line are ever a joy to people who enrich life with 
beautiful things. 

Treasure Solid Silver will remain a perpetual sym- 
bol of that noble need in you to express yourself 
generously in beauty that endures. 


GREENFIELD MASSACHUSETTS 


On the right is shown the William 
and Mary Style W ater Pitcher ($85. ) 
Goblet ($320.) and Tray ($65.) 
om lete line of hollow ware is avail- 
ble in this popular William and 
yo vet pattern: Tea Set, Coffee Set, 
Candle Sticks, Fruit Bowls, “Bread 
Tray, Sandwich ‘Plate, etc, 


Most good jewelers carry Treasure 
Solid Silver, but should you have the 
least difficulty in finding exactly what 
you desire, please write us. If you are 
interested in receiving catalogue of any 
of the patterns illustrated above they 
will be gladly sent at your request. 
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“Gables Add Much 


to a Home’s Charm 


EAUTIFUL tables will help you 

make your home more attractive. 

The distinguished library table 

above, with its handsome pedestals and 

mahogany surfaces, will bring fresh 
charm to the living room. 


A dainty tilt top table changes a 
bothersome corner into a point of in- 
terest. A small gateleg by the window 
has decorative value. A graceful console 
and mirror relieves an unattractive wall 
space. 


Imperial Tables present beautiful 
period designs of old world furniture 
masters in fine, enduring woods by 
skilled Grand Rapids craftsmen. At 
leading furniture stores in your city you 
will find broad collections of Imperial 
Tables, from the little book or end table 
priced at a few dollars, to great living room 
tables, richly carved. On each appears 
the famous shield trademark pictured 
above, a promise of good workmanship 


from the world’s largest table factory. 
Various ideas for home enrichment are given in our 


handsome free booklet, ‘‘Heirlooms of Tomorrow’’. 
Write Dept. E for copy, and give name of your store. 


IMPERIAL FURNITURE COMPANY 


*‘World’s Largest Table Factory”’ 


= 
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GRAND RAPIDS - MICHIGAN 


A wrought iron 
decorative sconce. 
Kantack, Heath & 


Warman 


JS 


These two designs for sconces in wrought iron are suitable 


for hallway and living room use. 


Courtesy of Arthur 


Todhunter 


CRAFTSMANSHIP avd ARCHITECTURE 


(Continued from page 81) 


be to embark on a treatise. True, 
too, of Renaissance Spanish ironwork, 
though one detail of this affords a 
special clue to its very noticeable dif- 
ference from the Italian work. A 
great many of the metal workers of 
old Spain were Moors, so that the 
iron they wrought took the imperish- 
able imprint of the strange artistry 
and imagination of that race which so 
profoundly influenced and stamped 
the whole art and architecture of the 
country. In Spain of the Renaissance 
iron was wrought with 
peculiar sympathy, and 
with a technique by no 
means to be confused with 
that of Italy. To the 
Spanish artificer iron was 
such an intimate material 
that he was able to intro- 
duce it with both grace 
and logic even in furni- 
ture, when he contrived the 
characteristic S-shaped 
wrought iron underbrac- 
ing of tables. And much 
of the character of iron- 
work, both Spanish and 
French, came later to 
New Orleans. 

In this country the early 
forges of the Colonists 
produced a distinctly na- 
tive type of ironwork 
which admirably expressed 
the fine sense of design 
and proportion of the 
period, in terms of an in- 
terestingly direct and 
simple technique. With 
the Classic Revival came 
cast iron, and for a brief 
time its design was pure 
and finely in keeping with 


Wrought iron 

lock and latch 

from W. Irving 
Forge, Inc. 


the architectural style and feeling of 
the. period. Cast iron became, of 
course, debased along with the whole 
of architecture in the seventies and 
cighties, and did much, by its heavy, 
ill-designed ugliness, to prejudice any 
kind of iron work as an architectural 
accessory. 

Recent years, however, have seen a 
lively and richly productive revival 
of real wrought iron, Mediaeval, 
Italian and Spanish in its lineage, and 
this revival has added to architecture 
a distinct and interesting 
element of craftsmanship 
which has been a real con- 
tribution to the more care- 
fully studied architecture 
of our own day. It is ob- 
vious that adaptations of 
the Italian villa, as well 
as the Italian town house, 
and the recently 
popular Spanish types of 
house would enlist the aid 
of incidental ironwork to 
express their origins. But 
wrought iron has also been 
very effectively used to add 
an interesting note of 
craftsmanship to non-sty- 
listic houses designed more 
or less in the English cot- 
tage manner, with em- 
phasis on the textures and 
natures of building ma- 
terials. For this kind of 
house fixtures of wrought 
iron are excellently in 
character. They seem to 
carry out not only their 
self-evident architectural 
purposes, but to express the 
very spirit of the house. 
(Continued on page 110) 
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interest in decorations of the Spanish 
style calls for fabrics of unusual beauty. The 
“grand manner” marked every phase of the Spanish 
Renaissance and suggested the tooled leathers, and 
the cloths of gold, which are associated with it. 
Particularly fine were the velvet and brocade wall 
hangings, flaming in color and sumptuous in effect 
because they had to supply warmth and richness 
to halls which were both princely and cold. 

The modern decorative idea is to keep the dig- 
nity and beauty of the Spanish manner but to make 
it livable as well. The velvet illustrated is of 
Georgian inspiration. The classic dignity of the 
design and the subdued richness of its coloring 
correspond perfectly to the Spanish style. 


| F-SCHUMACHER & CO. 


This type of design —a lattice-like pattern with 
formal vases, birds and garlands—was also greatly 
favored for English houses in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Both in its lovely tones and the silken depth 
of its pile, this modern velvet reproduces the beauty 
of its classic originals. This fabric, as well as a plain 
velvet that matches it in the light and shade effect 
of its ground, may be seen by arrangement with 
your own upholsterer or decorator. He will also 
gladly attend to the purchase for you. 

F. Schumacher & Co., Importers, Manufacturers 
and Distributors to the Trade only, of Decorative 
Drapery and Upholstery Fabrics, 60 West 40th 
Street, New York City. Offices also in Boston and 
Chicago and Philadelphia. 
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never before dreamed ofin an oil stove 


Old ideas of oil stove cooking are completely 
revolutionized by this modern range. Even city 
women, using gas, get no faster cooking—no 
cleaner heat. 


And new conveniences, too, are available in this 
remarkable year-round oil range. A big oven, a 
roomy porcelain-enameled cooking top—correct 
in height. Extra shelf space —saving steps. Re- 
movable burner tray — porcelain-enameled for easy 
cleaning. 


Good-to-look-at as it is fine-to-cook-on. Ask your 
dealer for a demonstration today. 


At your dealers you will find styles and sizes, rang- 
ing from $7.00 to $145.00, to suit every requirement 
— each one the utmost in cooking satisfaction at its price. 


THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS Co. 
7180 Plau Avenue Cleweland, Ohio 


Also makers of the well known PURITAN short 


chomney oil stowe. 


A Tender Roast 
with Jast-as-Gas 


Superfer Bumers 


The roomy, built-in oven is 
equipped with soapstones — 
heat-retaining — saves fuel — 
bakes perfectly. 

Each range is equipped with 
one “Big Giant” Burner for 
super heat or quick cooking 
in large quantities. As fast as 
the giant gas burner. The 
others are “Little Giants” — 
ashot as standard gas 
ners. 


Your Dealer will 


Demonstrate 


New Cook Book—Send 
ten cents for the 19024 New 
Perfection Cook Be ok fi rty- 
four page sof re ipes, Mi tas 


for ali ANd 


able cooker sue Ws. 


lastrated 
has buslt-in,heat- 
veta ngeven 
equipped with 
seapitenes. Proce 


*105.00 
Higher in the 


weit, southwest 
and Canada. 


NEW 
PERFECTION 


Oil Cook Stoves and Ranges 


\CRAFT 
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and ARCHITECTURE 


(Continued from page 108) 


Railings fox balconies and terraces 
are essentially architectural in their 
purpose and design, and are, from 
their nature, especially suitable for 
production in wrought iron. Grilles 
tor windows, too, are traditionally an 
ironworker’s opportunity, and here 
the Renaissance work of Italy and 
Spain furnishes the models for the 
American artificer of today who, for 
the most part, has done them no great 
injustice in his adaptations. 

Aconspicuously picturesque wrought 
iron detail which has recently come 
into favor is the weather vane, cut 
out in fanciful shapes to picturize 
the name or nature of the house above 
which it veers in the wind. Similar to 
these are the iron decorations made to 
be athxed to the exterior walls or 
chimneys of stuccoed houses. The de- 
vice may be a ship or a monogram or 
a figure, wrought of iron, and adding 
tc the house a special note of decora- 
tive interest. 

Wrought iron, again, may find a 
combined decorative structural 
use in the fashioning of brackets to 
support balconies of flower boxes. Be- 
side a door may hang a _ quaint 
wrought iron lantern, and the door 
itself may be fitted with hinges, studs 
and latch of wrought iron, all add- 
ing interest to the whole fabric of the 
house through inherent qualities of 
special design and hand-craftsman- 
ship. 

Inside the house wrought iron can 
be made to play varied and effective 
parts. Lanterns, of course, and stair- 
rails and lighting fixtures, both 
sconces and hanging lights, have been 
made in wrought iron, and with more 
real expression of design as related 
to material than is to be seen in most 
other applied arts. A detail of dis- 
tinct imterest seen in a few recent 


| interiors is the use of railings or 
| screens of wrought iron, with gates. 
If the practical usefulness of this 
| interior use of ironwork may seem to 
many to be problematical, its decora- 
tive effect is undeniable, and its char- 
acter as the work of the craftsman’s 
hand makes it an architectural acces- 


sory of unusually definite interest. 

In the utilization of wrought iron 
work, as in the use of any other 
material in any of the arts or crafts 
allied to architecture, it is very im- 
portant to cultivate a feeling for the 
form, function and technique of the 
material. 

The “feeling” of wrought iron 
work, from the designer’s viewpoint, 
is that while it possesses, inherently, 
the fact of strength, its nature allows 
it to be fashioned with a great deal 
of finesse and delicacy, and this dual 
expression is the basis on which to 
criticize and appreciate values. There 
is, too, the element of craftsmanship 
to be reckoned with. Craftsmanship 
evolves and develops technique, and 
the technique with which any material 
is wrought entirely determines the 
character of the finished work. 

The present time, architecturally, 
is one in which building materials are 
being allowed to express their natural 
properties. Brick is developed toward 
texture, wood is rough-hewn, texture, 
again, is effected with stucco. And 
wrought iron, in most instances today, 
is allowed to look, as it should, like 
a product of the forge and the anvil. 

Old traditions in design and in 
workmanship in wrought iron are 
more actively alive than they have 
been for years, and there seeins to be 
a widening appreciation not only of 
the architectural interest of ironwork 
as an accessory, but also of niceties of 
technique. In such appreciation lies 
the hope of architecture. If people 
like to have incidental ironwork here 
and there about their houses because 
they think it is rather a “knowing” 
thing to do, it would result in no 
more than a mere fad. But if they 
want incidental ironwork on and in 
their houses because they like the vig- 
orous technique of its making, because 
it is an integrally interesting detail of 
building, and because its ancient his- 
then 
the addition of this form of crafts- 
manship to architecture holds highly 
interesting promise of further de- 
velopment and more frequent use. 


toric traditions mean something: 


ON HOUSE & GARDEN’S BOOK SHELF 


SMALL House AND GARDEN”, 
By Richardson Wright. Hough- 
ton Mittin Co. 


Those who knew enough to be 
erateful for Mr. Richardson Wright’s 
“Truly Rural” will welcome this new 
volume in a similar vein. Mr. Wright 
declares that the publication of 
“Truly Rural” made no ripple in the 
sea of books. Books of essays seldom 
do. We don’t expect them to be best 
sellers. They belong to those medita- 
tive “side roads” of literature of 
which he writes so charmingly in this 
new book. They are not meant for 
Main Street, for, as Mr. Wright says, 
“the main streets of the world’s cities 
are mob streets, the side streets are 


streets of individuals”. Best sellers are 
written by standardized (not “stand- 
ard”!) authors for a_ standardized 
public, but your essayist must always 
be something of an individual, usually 
something of a crank, too, and very 
much of a human being. It is these 
characteristics which give that quality 
of companionability to a book of es- 
says, which is its first reason for being. 
Mr. Wright expresses the wish that 
his book may be a good bed-side com- 
panion, an ambition not so humble 
as it sounds, for entrance to the 
honorable confraternity of “Pillow- 
Smoothing Authors” (as Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes named them) is a peculiar 
distinction which, however, it is pleas- 
(Continued on page 134) 
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FOR LIFETIME 
SATISFACTION 


T IS inconceivable that any one who can afford it No Rolls-Royce has ever 
would long deny himself the sheer joy of Rolls- diate 

Royce ownership. For the first reflection of a new 

owner is the years he missed by waiting! There is 

something so incomparably fine about the Rolls- 

Royce... the way it is made... without hurry or 

flurry. The rigid adherence to the ideals of the 

founder presupposes a method of building that is 

severely painstaking. The result is Rolls-Royce. Your 

more intimate acquaintance with this unusual auto- 

mobile vindicates the growing vogue of Rolls-Royce. 

Rolls-Royce, Springfield, Massachusetts. Branches: New 

York, Newark, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, San Francisco, 


Los Angeles. Representatives in leading cities. 


Eleven exclusive Rolls-Royce designs in 
open and closed coach work. The ‘‘Pall- 
Mall’ phaeton, $10,900. 
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HE proportions of this house give 
the picturesque effect of the small 
villas of the Renaissance. The door 
moulding is characteristic of the Ital- 
ian and Spanish manner, while the 
delicate iron balcony is quite dis- 
tinctly Spanish. Thus the harmony 
of perfect design is carried to the roof. R 
Here you will find Tudor Stone slate 
in its varying thicknesses. Ruggedin 
effect, with color mellowed in a per- 
fectly blended combination of soft 
gray greens--flashes of purple and 
here and there highlights of brown 
and yellow. The roof not only con- 
forms to the design but with the spring 
or autumn foliage as its background 
gives a feeling of quiet and dignity. 
Our Architects’ Service Department, under the ai 
personal direction of Mr. Walter McQuade, 
a practicing architect, will gladly] coéperate 5 
with you and your architect in planning a 
Tudor Stone Roof, re 
and 
Cuarries and Main Office: West Pawlet, Vt 2 
Architects’ Service Department 
101 Park Avenue, New York Te 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO af 
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mches long. $8.25. ln ordering state 
material to which it 1s to be fasteried 


IN IRON 


4d graceful hangme 
bracket for ferns or 
Wrought 
iron touched with 
vold. Inside tin con- 
inches 


flowers. 


high, $18.50 


The unusual iron 
lamp at the right 
with the swan dec- 
oration is $15.50. 
Painted, $6.25 extra. 
Chiffon and silk 
shade, $15.50 


Smoking stand «with 
delicate arrow sup- 
ports and a remov- 
able glass cup. Black, 
with arrows tipped 
m gold. 28 inches 
hizh, $15.50 


This practical and 
decorative iron um- 
brella stand is 
touched here and 
there with gold. 19 
inches long, 21 
inches high, $15.50 
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LEHIGH — 
THE NATIONAL 
CEMENT 


Charming 
Moderate Cost 


Concrete affords unlimited opportunities in the 
building of artistic homes of permanent character— 
enduring, repair-free and fire-proof. 


And when you do build, specify Lehigh—The 


National Cement—known for its quality and re- 


liability from coast to coast. 


Seek the dealer with the blue-and-white Lehigh 
sign. 


If you are interested in concrete construction 
ask us to send you a copy of “Concrete for Town 


& Country.” It has 189 pages of valuable and help- 
ful information. 


16 Mills from Coast to Coast 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 
ALLENTOWN, PA. CHICAGO, ILL. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. SPOKANE, WASH. 


New York, N. Y. Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Buffalo, N. Y. New Castle, Pa. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Kansas City, Mo. Mason City, lowa Minneapolis, Minn, 


Omaha. Neb. Richmond, Va. 


LEHIGH 


CEMENT 
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Bedroom suite 238 
—Glared Mulberry, an 


alver stripes and 


banding ; hand decorated. 


ndividuality in the furnishing 


of the home can best be expressed 
through the use of decorated furniture 
for the bedroom and boudoir. And— 
at an extremely moderate cost. 


In the Morton W. Lee collection a 
suite may consist of any number of 
pieces required. ‘They can be supplied 
in any color or design you may choose. 


You are cordially invited to visit our new 
showrooms. 


Morton Lee Unusual 
Furniture may be pur- 
chased through your Dec- 
erater or Dealer. 


— 


A modern cottage fireplace in which the fireplace is com- 
pletely bricked in and the mantel shelf quite high. Note 
the hobs for tea kettles on each side the fire basket 


THE 


MERICANS 

who are ac- 
customed to the 
wide-mouthed fire- 
places of early 
Colonial homes 
and the generous 
fire openings of 
later Revolution- 
ary houses are apt 
to smile at some 
of the meagre fire 
baskets in English 
cottage and coun- 
try house fire- 
places. It is a fact, 
as any American 
knows who has 
visited an English 
country house in 
winter, that our 
houses are much 
more comfortably 
heated. And yet 
the style of the 
English fireplace 


is not to be disre- 


ENGLISH 


< 


FIREPLACE 


garded either 
from the point of 
usefulness or 
beauty. The hob- 
grate, designed to 
hold a small bas- 
ket of coals, can 
furnish quite a 
good heat and, 
in itself, is very 
decorative. 

The style of 
opening, mantel 
and fireplace sur- 
roundings is often 
distinctive, ran g- 
ing from the de- 
coratively austere 
design of Eliza- 
bethan houses to 
the unique designs 
of the modern cot- 
tage. The illustra- 
tions on these two 
pages show old 
and new designs. 
(Cont. page 1138) 


A “dog” fireplace, designed by Fireplaces of the type below 
Sir Edwin Lutyens, so called are not uncommon inthe brown- 
hecause fire-dogs or andirons stone front house built here in 


are used the 


4 


= 


4 
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Bedroom & Boudoir “Furniture 
385 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
(Opposite The Ritz -@ariton ) 
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THE MOTOR CRANKS THE CAMERA 


Pictures the Kodak 


Rushing water, swirl of spray, flashing paddles—press the button on your Ciné- 


Kodak and you're getting it all in motion. 


And then back from the trip, you 


have only to turn the switch on your Kodascope and once more the racing canoes 
swoop past you and the thrill of the moment is yours again. 


Nor are you limited to personal motion pic- 
tures of your favorite sports, your vacation trip, 
or the children. Professional releases—dramas, 
comedies, etc.—may be rented from Kodascope 
Libraries, Inc., and projected in your own home. 

Price of complete outfit, Ciné-Kodak with 
either motor drive or tripod and crank, Koda- 


scope, Screen, etc., $335. Cost of operating is 
less than 1/5 of the operating expense of equip- 
ment using standard width film, and your 
finishing by Eastman experts in Eastman labor- 
atories is paid for when you buy the film. You 
press the button; we do the rest. 


Descriptive booklet at your dealer's or direct from us 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., te Kodak city 
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Make housekeeping easier! 


HINGS that make house 
work less of a task and 
more of a satisfaction: these 
ire the Lewis & Conger special 
ties. In this one shop you will 
find hundreds of little devices 
from all over the world, 
which are especially designed 
to save you steps and time and 
disappointments. 


What is it that annoys you 
most? Moths or stringbeans 
or salads or clothes-washing ? 
Whatever it 1s, the chances are 
that a visit to Lewis & Conger’s 
will stop the annoyance. 


The interesting fireplace in this London house is designed 
to simulate the old-fashioned open hearth and to sive a 
maximum of heat for a minimum of fuel 


q ) 
THE KENGLISH FIREPLACE 


to lif (Coutinued from page 116) 

ts es both hands free 8 “ 4 £ One feature of the English fireplace  traordinary vigor out into the room. 


‘ 4 frame to » | which is encountered with comparative The small, corner fireplace is also 
- ey ohne | rarity is the metal hood. This de- a more familiar thing in England 
| vice serves two purposes; it helps to where, to get a grate in every bed- 
< wa i ain al | provide a more certain draft, an room, it is often necessary to attach 
ively with cut vegetables, these | increases the radiation. Whether four fireplaces on a single floor to 
atters in a dozen oe = made of sheet iron, brass, or copper the same chimney, thus making the 
+) $3.25 it quickly gathers heat from the adjoining corners of the rooms the 
5 lA. - | faintest fire, then throws it with ex- most practical situations. 
stand 
opens frown the 
i 4 top. With it you | 
m waeh lettuce 
VE ; w spinach in half The Hawley Chest, half as big as a 
the time 


One is enough a 
rt oset, trunk or drawer. Chest, loaded, 
for cedar or delightful lavender pe 
fume, $2. Refill (for next year), $1. 


igor box, gives off pleasant ceda 
thoroughly. $1.50 fum le 

umes, deadly to moths but harmless 
te clothes for 


shelf. a & S 
— 
il the rk in al S 
t Kort A j 
| 1.76 S 
| 
v e The simple stone moulding with the wood 
‘ \ \ The small Poole Washer is simple, paneled surrounds make this a dignified and 
4 eficient and durabl Fo dainty > A: 
7. lingerie, fine silk stockings, baby livable design. O. P. Milne, architec: 
\ \ — lothes, handkerchiefs, or any othe 
= small things which require gentle, 
careful washing Set up, 20” long, 
1914" high. $18 


CONGER 


45th Street and Sixth Avenue 


A HOUSEPUL OF HOUSEWARES 


LEWIS & CONGER 
45th St. & 6th Ave., New York, N.Y. 


| 
| Ser collect: Hawley Chest (Cedar or Lavender) ; 
| | \ table cutter eet Salad ne DasKket [ ] Poole | 
Washer; Hvgia Rean slicer and stringer | 
| NAME 
| 
DORF AS | 
| 
| 
English houses of an earlier period have wider fireplaces. Wood «va 
| more common and the hreplaces were built to accommodate large logs 


ity | 
é 24 
| | | 
a =. 
To end the nuisance | | 1 i 
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Baltimore 
Detroit 


For Real 
Tennis Enjoyment 


UNTING lost balls takes the 

fun out of tennis. To enjoy your 
| game to the fullest, put up an Anchor 
- Post Tennis Court Fence. 


Built to give years and years of 
service. Steel posts are drive anchored. 
Fabric of either heavy chain link steel 
mesh or hexagon netting. Heavily 
galvanized throughout to resist rust. 


a A phone call or postal to our near- 
est office or sales agent will bring you 
complete information. 


ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 
52 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 


Mineola, L. Philadelphia Pittsburgh 


Sales Agents in Other Cities 


Chicago Cincinnati 
Hartford St. Louis 


Wilkes-Barre 


GOULDS PUMPS 


AND WATER SYSTEMS 


‘ 
Gasoline driven pumping system. 
Two capacities. Outht R—180 gal- 
lons per hour. Outfit Q—360 gal- 
lons per hour. 


Running Water Helps 
Your Pocketbook 


An adequate supply of running 
water for the home or farm is the 
only economical waterservice. Com- 
fort and convenience are impossible 
without running water. 

The time, labor and drudgery involved 
in supplying “a little water” by any other 
means is poor economy. This is particularly 
true on dairy farms where labor costs are 


high. 

A Goulds Pumping Outfit or Water 
Supply System may be installed at a sur- 
prisingly low cost. Then you will have 
complete water service for all stock and 
farm necessities as well as for kitchen, 
bath, laundry and grounds. 

Your problem may seem difficult to you 
—but easy to Goulds. Consult us or our 
dealer. 

There are Goulds Pumps and Water 
Systems of many types, sizes and capacities 
to meet every requirement of stock water- 
ing, buildings’ supply, garage, grounds or 
household use. 


Write for booklet giving details of our com- 
plete line of electric and engine driven pumps 
and water systems for every need. 


The Goulds Manufacturing Company 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


Branches 
Atlanta Chicago . New York Pittsburgh 
Boston Houston Philadelphia Washington 


} 
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Your Conception 
of the 
Appropriate 


is sure to be found in the Smyser-Royer catalog 
of Lighting Fixtures. A comprehensive col- 
lection of 275 designs, each of which is a har- 


monious combination of the best in arts and 


crafts. 


Your architect has our catalog and will gladly 


assist you in choosing the proper fixtures for 


your town or country home. 


LAMP POSTS—LANTERNS—BRACKETS 


SMYSER-ROYER COMPANY 


Exterior Lighting Fiztures 


Main Office and Works: York, Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia Office: 1609 Sansom Street 
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2 Com plete 


3 Observation is often an enlighten- 
J ing pastime. When you see a kitchen 
cheered with a beautiful Roper Gas 
Range, you just know that the peo- 


ple know the art of 


living well. For 


= over 39 years, those who have sought 


the utmost in beaut 


y, dependability 


and convenience in their homes have 


instance, may be 


had RoperGasRangesintheirkitchen. 


Complete oven control, for 


obtained only 


through the co-operative operation 
of Roper temperature regulator and 
Roper ventilated oven. See the new 


Ropers from $35 to 


$300 where bet- 


ter gas ranges are sold. 


Roper recifile of card indexed rec- 
ipes, mailed post paid and post haste 


for 35 cents. 


GEO. D. ROPER CORPOR 


ATION, Rockford, 


Pacvic Coast Branch: 768 Mission Street, San Francisco, California 


Every Roper Range 
inspected by womm 
befure it is certihed by the 
Roper quality mark — the 


a Roper purple lin. 


RANGE YOU 
Cope right, 1984, Gee. D. 


— 


Gas & Electric 
RANGES 


THE ROPER COMPLETE OVEN CONTROL ARE On THT 


euy 
Roper Corporation 


4dnother design by Oudry, for trelliage. 


The succession of 


arches, used as a screen for a Rose garden, would be very 


eWective. 


TRELLIS 


From the collection in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts 


IN GARDEN DECORATION 


(Con'inued from page 61) 


pretty invention, most agreeable to 
the eye in the landscape. 

They should be green in tone, and, 
as much for their preservation as for 
their visual charm, they should receive 
a coat of oil paint at least once a year. 
When they are not placed against a 
wall they should be consolidated by 
iron bars set at even distances. 

Aside from using them for espaliers 
or separations, they became a source 
of ornamentation for galleries, porti- 
cos, and sun porches, the most compli- 
cated often being built with columns 
and pilasters, cornices and frontals, 
surmounted by vases, consoles, etc. 
domes in’ which 
swung delightful lanterns. 

I have no doubt that the summer 
house was a direct descendant of the 
trellised “Berceau” whose sides were 


There were even 


made of lattice and whose dome was 
covered with grape vines. Berceaux, 
which are not only 4n ornament in 
gardens, but a great commodity, are 
either artificial: when 
natural they are made of the inter- 


natural or 


laced branches of trees, Wisteria, Ivy, 
or Grape vines, and when artificial 
are real trellises as described above. 
All these light constructions are 
extremely durable if their upkeep is 


constantly attended to. When I lived 
in the old Hétel du Chalons-Luxem- 
bourg in Paris, the end of my little 
city garden was ornamented by a 
trellis niche which dated from the 
building of the house, about 1625. 
The trellises of Fontainebleau and 
Chantilly, to name but the best known, 
are still in a wonderful state of preser- 
vation and there is hardly a chateau 
in France that cannot boast of an 
espalier some hundred years old. 

In England and in the United States 
trellises are usually painted white. 
This is never done in France, all the 
antique ones being originally painted 
a dark green which time and the 
elements have turned to an inimitable 
blue. It is only within the past few 
years that the French have painted 
their roseries and trellises a pale, pale 
I must admit that [ am not 
partial to this recent innovation, It 
seems to me that trellises ought to 
form an integral part with the foliage 
and not stand out in relief, for after 
all what are they but an artistic excuse 
for supporting the plants and vines? 
If the foliage is too sombre and apt 
to sadden a garden corner, why not 
use a vase or a statue in a trellised 
niche to obtain the desired light? 


green. 


A design, by de Lajoue, showing the scheme for a trellis in a 


typical 18th Century French garden. 


From the Paris Musée de: 


4rts Decoratifs 
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| The Making of a Home 
| What a world of difference between merely 


building a house and making a home! 


: One is a cold proposition—devoid of sentiment, lack- 

‘ ing in feeling, minus the glow that the other affords 
g gl 

\ and that occupancy keeps alive. 

' 


Beautiful Tiles represent a home-making material. They 
| offer fine, unlimited opportunities for self-expression, 
and require a negligible amount of care after they are 
| in place. As a decorative medium they enable you to 
have just what you want in color effects, patterns, 
designs, texture; and provide that no less desirable con- 
dition called “atmosphere.” 


From the practical standpoint they serve supremely well 
—being permanent in character, requiring no upkeep, 
and making small demands in the way of housework. 


There are many places in your home where Beautiful Tiles ought 
to be used. The “Home Suggestion Book” 
will serve as a helpful reminder while you 
are deciding just how the different rooms 
should be finished. 


The factories named below are associated together 
to insure the finest quality, the most satisfyin 
service, and the most intelligent use of Beautifu 
Tiles that can possibly be achieved. 


TheAlhambra Tile Company 4 copy of the “Home 
Beaver Falls Art Tile Co. will be sent to you 
The Cambridge Tile Mfg.Co. Free on request. 
Grueby Faience & Tile Co. 
Matawan Tile Company 
The Mosaic T ile Company 
The National File Company 
OL Bridge E. B. & Tile Co. 
Perth Amboy Tile Works 
The C. Pardee Works 
United States Encaustic 
Tile Works 
Wheeling Tile Company 


ARE THE 


ASSOCIATED TILE MANUFACTURERS 
315 7th Avenue 


Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania 


QUIET 


SFWEL- CLO 


HOSE who know the per- 
fect privacy of the quiet 


closet must consider the obso- 
lete loud-flushing toilet an 


offense against good taste. 


The “Si-wel-clo” reduces the 
noise of flushing to the mini- 
mum. It suppresses a noise 
you do not want heard and do 
not want to hear. It incorpo- 
rates all the good mechanical 
features a water closet should 
possess and adds that of ex- 
traordinary quiet operation. 


The above price is F. O. B. Trenton, N. J. 


Write for our free Plan Book 
Bathrooms of Character”? S-2 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 


TRENTON, N. J., U.S. A. 


NEW YORK BOSTON 


SAN FRANCISCO 


TERPECO Water Closets 


FOR EVERY PLACE AND PURSE 


LAA AAA AAA 
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BENGAL- ORIENTAL 


THE RUG WITH THE SPIRIT AND APPEARANCE 
; OF A FINE ORIENTAL; THE ONLY RUG THAT CAN 
BE USED IN CONJUNCTION WITH ORIENTAL RUGS 


‘ OR AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR. THEM 


Price for 9x12 size not exceeding $175 in any part 
: of the United States. Small sizes, $18 upwards. 


Look for the satin label on the back of every 
Bengal-Oriental Rug 


A consulting Decorative Service without charge 


4 We will help you select the most harmonious rug for the room 
; you are planning to refurnish. Mail the coupon giving as full 
details as possible as to size and type of room, color scheme 
{samples if possible) of hangings and upholstery, and tones of 
walls and woodwork. We will send you color plates of rugs best 


adapted and full information as to sizes and prices. 


“at 


JAMES M. SHOEMAKER CO., Inc. 


119 West goth Street, New York 


) Living room, size 


Bed room, size 


Please send me color plates of rugs for 


Dining room, size............. 


....- Hall, size 


I am enclosing floor plan and description of woodwork, walls, 
upholstery and hangings. ; 
Also send me ‘*Bactgrounds of Oriental Beauty” by Alice Van 


. Leer Carrick. 
Name 
City 
bite Mail this coupon to Consulting Decorative Department 


THE HOUSE OF SHOEMAKER 
119 West 40th St., New York 
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we may in consequence have to resort 
to substitutes, the best of which are 
pulverised sheep manure and shredded 
cattle manure, of which one to three 
tons to the acre may be used; on small 
areas, one-half to one pound per 
square yard. The variation in the 
quantities recommended may be ex- 
plained by the fact that the minimum 
quantities are sufficient to be effective, 
while the maximum figures are not 
excessive: their good effect will be 
evident over a longer period. 

Having scattered the fertilizer or 
manure, the area should be harrowed 
or raked with a view to mixing these 
substances with the top layer of soil; 
our object is to place them where they 
will be available to the grass, which 
rarely has a root system deeper than 
four inches. Plowing or digging 
deeply at this stage would bury much 
of them beyond the reach of the grass 
roots. Another effect of the harrow- 
ing or raking will be finally to bring 
the surface into a fine condition to re- 
ceive seed. On large areas a disc 
smoothing harrow of the meeker type 
will be found especially useful for 
this purpose. 


THE SEED MIXTURES 


The soil being now ready to receive 
the grass seed, the varieties to employ 
and the quantities to use may be con- 
sidered. There are over three thou- 
sand known species of grasses, the 
seeds of less than one hundred are in 
general commerce, and of these there 
are but six which are desirable for 
lawn purposes in the northern United 
States. They are: German bent and 
Rhode Island bent, very fine leaved 
plants which thrive under moist con- 
ditions; redtop, a similar but coarser 
plant which also requires an abun- 
dance of moisture; Kentucky blue- 
grass, which, although not so fine in 
the leaf, is less dependent upon con- 
stant moisture than the foregoing. It 
is a very assertive grass and it com- 
prises much of the turf of our parks 
in the East and the neighborhood of 
the Great Lakes. Finally, there are 
two bristle-leaved grasses, red fescue 
and fine-leaved fescue, which will live 
for quite a long period without mois- 
ture, stand the heat of summer, and 
will be found to comprise much of the 
turf of hillsides and exposed positions. 
In addition, there are a few grasses 
suited to special conditions: perennial 
ryegrass, which although coarse, 
grows with remarkable speed and is 
sometimes used with others in order 
to furnish a turf in the chortest pos- 
sible time, and bird grass or rough 
stalked meadowgrass, which will 
thrive in heavier shade than will any 
other of the commercial varieties. 
The small leaved white clover is not 
much used nowadays for lawn pur- 
poses. 

It will be seen that one or other of 
these grasses is the most suitable for a 
certain class of soil, yet experience has 


| shown that a mixture of several of 


them is advisable. It succeeds on the 
principle that if we miss with one 
variety we hit with the other, and it 
is on this hit and miss principle— 
theoretically unsound, but actually 


quite satisfactory—that the best seeds- 
men compound their mixtures. Where 
large seedings for special purposes are 
under contemplation it may be ad- 
visable to sow only one or two of the 
most suitable sorts, but for limited 
areas it is quite good policy to use one 
or other of the best mixtures offered 
by a reputable seed house. 

On the question of the quantity of 
seed to use, fifty pounds to the acre 
will give a lawn, but the plants at first 
will be comparatively far apart, and 
they will require some time before 
they will develop a matted turf. In 
the meanwhile weeds have it largely 
their own way, meeting little compe- 
tition from the grass plants. One 
hundred pounds to the acre is a more 
satisfactory allowance, while two 


hundred pounds for each acre, or oneg 


pound to each twenty square yards, 
for small areas, is better yet as pro- 
ducing an effective lawn in the short- 
est possible time. 

Sowing the seed is a simple process. 
A day is selected on which no wind is 
blowing, and the seed is scattered 
evenly over the whole area, by hand 
if our lawn is less than two acres in 
extent. For large areas a wheelbar- 
row broadcast seeder, costing well 
under twenty dollars, will be found 
more efficient. To cover the seed we 
rake the area once very lightly; for 
large lawns a collection of branches 
nailed to a wooden frame, drawn by a 
horse and termed a bush-harrow is 
used, the object in both cases being to 
bury none of the seed deeper than half 
an inch. Finally, a roller is drawn 
over the surface and our work is com- 


pleted. 
THE VEGETATIVE METHOD 


The new system of producing turf 
without seed, known as the “Vegeta- 
tive method” may be referred to. In 
old lawns produced originally from 
German bent seed may be found oc- 
casional plants of a grass known as 
creeping bent, which produces little 
seed, but has the property of spread- 
ing very quickly in all directions by 
means of creeping stems or runners. 
At intervals along these runners new 
plantlets are produced in a manner 
similar to the strawberry, so that un- 
der favorable circumstances a single 
creeping bent plant may spread to oc- 
cupy an area many square feet in ex- 
tent. 

Suggested by the system long em- 
ployed by southern farmers in plant- 
ing Bermuda grass, this property of 
creeping bent has been taken advan- 
tage of by many golf clubs and other 
large turf users during 1923. They 
have procured a few square feet of 
creeping bent turf, shaken out the 
soil, separated the runners and planted 
them end to end in rows half an inch 
deep and a yard or more apart in a 
turf nursery. Young grass quickly 
appears in the rows, and the interven- 
ing soil is regularly hoed and weeded. 
In a short time the grass rows com- 
mence to spread towards one another 
and they eventually meet. 

When a new lawn is to be made 
some of the nursery turf is pulled up, 

(Continued on page 126) 
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A Copper 
Screen Cloth 
That Will Not Stretch 


There is an idea in the minds of 
many people that copper wire makes 
a “‘soft’’ screen cloth that will stretch 
and bulge, 


That ts not true of Fersey. 


Though it is made of copper 99.8 
per cent pure—the most durable 
metal in common use—it has a 
stiffness and strength comparable to 
that of steel cloth. This is due to 
a special Roebling process which is 
applied exclusively to the wire used 
in making Jersey Copper Insect 
Screen Cloth. 


When you buy screen cloth look for the 
Jersey tag at the end of the roll. It is 
your guarantee that you are getting gen- 
uine Jersey—the stiff and strong copper 
screen cloth. 


If your hardware merchant or custom 
made screen maker cannot supply Jer- 
sey, write us and we will send samples, 
an interesting booklet and tell you how 
to obtain it. 


THe New Jersey Wire Company 
628 South Broad Street 


Trenton New Jersey 


Copper Screen Cloth 


NL” 


Copper Screen Cloth, 
heavy grade (enlarged 
4 diameters) made by 
The New Jersey Wire 
Cloth Company, which 
has been subjected to 
the action of salt air 
for more than twelve 
years. 


Meade of Copper 99.8% Pure 
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Built-In 
System. 


Residence of H. E. Coffin, 
Grosse Point, Michigan, 
equipped with a TUEC 


Vacuum Cleaning f 


_ furniture, bedding, draperies, clothing, 


Built-in 
Cleaning | 
OUR home will have a heat- 
ing system, a water system, mr 
a lighting system. Why nota [ “JO 
built-in cleaning system? x 
A Tusc Built-In System will make your 
home a cleaner home for all time. With 


a few strokes on the plan, your archi- 
tect can do more toward keeping the 
new house clean than continuous labor 
can do afterward. 


A Built-In Ture not only cleans the ‘e) 
room and everything in it, but renews 
the air, draws all the dirt directly into 
the separating tank in the cellar and 
blows the dusty air and germs out © 
through the air-flue. As the stale; dust- €) 
laden air is removed, pure air comes O 
from outside to replace it. 


The suction is many times stronger ; 
than in portable cleaners and thorough- | 
ly cleans every nook and cranny, not 
only the rugs and carpets, but the 


radiators and out-of-the-way corners. ‘ 


Easy and surprisingly economical to 
installin old houses also. Our engineers 


will gladly furnish necessary plans ["~" 
without charge or obligation. if) 
= 
Send for descriptive literature 
THE UNITED ELECTRIC |, 
COMPANY 


Since 1909 
1301 8th St., N. E., Canton, Ohio 


In Canada: The United Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto 


© 1924, T.U.E.C. 


Vacuum Cleaning Systems 


Awarded Grand Prize at Panama-Pacific Exposition 


Tune, 1924 125 
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| SOLID SILVER 
| Precious through the Ages 


Egypt's kings found an expression of 
royal magnificence in gifts of Solid 
Silver— precious then and to this day, 
symbol of true character and worth. 


3) E classic simplicity and 
V0) m= subtle beauty of Towle’s 
| Bolonial designs in Solid Silver 
Ster/ing ) thrill the heart of 
e bride or the hostess. For } 
mey express those fine things 
Fi Mat never grow old, that are as 
ital today as they were in the for- 
| tten yesterdays. Your monogram 
. family crest finds a dignified 
Background in the softly rounded 
of these distinctive de- 


mans, and makes the silver all the 
more your own. 


upee these patterns at your jeweler’s 


The Mary Chilton 


— expressive of the classic 
dignity of Colonial days. 


The Lady Mary 


—a pattern of refined sim- 
plicity and beauty of line. 


Booklet No. 31 on request 


~ 


yi. 


Ais mark and “*Sterling"* 
our guarantee of Solid Silver, 
mprinied on every piece. 


The Mary Chilton 


Three pieces from the 
Mary Chilton Tea Set 


The Lady Mary 


= 


TOWLE 


(rufismen in Solid Silve " for Over Half a (entury 
NEWBURYPORT MASSACHUSETTS 
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torn apart and cut into small lengths; 
these small lengths are mostly portions 
of runners. They are scattered 
thickly over the prepared soil, and im- 
mediately a layer of fine earth is 
spread over them. Plants are quickly 
produced, and they eventually develop 
into a mat-like turf that is wonder- 
fully uniform. 

The development of the creeping 
bent plants in the nursery occupies a 
year, and the process is therefore a 
long one; if a sufficiently large quan- 
tity of creeping bent turf is purchased 
immediately to plant a lawn the 
method is expensive; but the very 
marked uniformity of the turf pro- 
duced in this way is considered by 
many to be worth the patience and 
cost involved. Some very fine results 
have been obtained by combining both 
the vegetative and seeding methods, 
first broadcasting the runners, cover- 
ing them with soil and then sowing 
seed in the usual way. 


THE CARE OF SUCH A LAWN 


A vegetated lawn-has to be watered 
constantly, but it is not usual to water 
l newly seeded area unless our work 
is followed by an extended period 
of draught. We avoid this possibility 
if we sow in early fall, from mid- 
August to mid-September, which is 
quite the best season of the year for 
lawnmaking in the North; the next 
best is as early as possible in the spring, 
ind the worst time of all is during the 
summer. Cold need not cause us to 
hesitate to seed, and quite successful 
results may be obtained on level land 
by sowing on the snow. 

After an interval of a week in the 
fall—ten days or two weeks in the 
spring—the young grass will show 
abeve ground. Cutting should com- 
mence as soon as ft is two inches high. 
Weeds may be expected always to ap- 
pear with the seedlings: not neces- 
sarily because weeds have been sown 
along with the grass seeds—usually 
reliable sources contain 
very few weeds—but all soils contain 
the seeds of all kinds of weeds, and 
many of these will start to grow at 
the same time as the grass. Fortu- 
nately for the lawnmaker, but few 
weeds will live under lawn conditions, 
the constant cutting kills them, but 
those few varieties which remain are 
best dug out by hand when quite 
small; the holes left by them are easily 
filled with a little mixed seed and soil 
so that they will quickly heal. 

Most weeds are readily recognised, 
but one that i$ quite hard to detect is 
crab-grass. Well after corn-planting 
time a crop of young grass plants, 
very different to the grasses we have 


seeds from 


sown, may be observed; in color they 
are a light yellowish green, the leaf- 
blades are wider and slightly velvety, 
and they grow very quickly. At an 


early stage they may be removed with 
little difficulty, but if they are not rec- 
ognised they develop into strong 
plants, their finger-like seed heads are 
produced freely and they hug the 
ground so closely that the lawn 
mower does not cut them. With the 
first frost crab-grass turns red and 
dies, leaving large patches of bare soil 
where it has crowded out the desirable 
grasses. Each crab-grass plant has 
produced hundreds of seeds which 
have fallen onto the ground ready to 
increased trouble next year. 
Crab-grass and other weeds are much 
more troublesome in spring sown turf 
than in that sown in the fall. 

Frequent rolling the lawn with a 
light roller is more beneficial than the 
infrequent use of a heavy roller. 
Watering is necessary during dry 
weather, and an occasional thorough 
soaking is preferable to many light 
sprinklings. The most successful 
lawnkeepers water early in the morn- 
ing, using one or other of the sprink- 
ling apparatus that will deposit a 
gentle shower over a large area with- 
out attention. 

Bare or thin patches will show here 
and there on almost all newly seeded 
areas. They should be roughened with 
a sharp tooth rake, and a little mixed 
seed and soil scattered on them and 
pressed smooth with the foot. 


cause 


TOP-DRESSINGS 


One of the secrets of fine turf is to 
top-dress the lawn occasionally with 
clean screened sojl mixed with some 
suitable plant food. Two ounces to 
the square yard of mixed fertilizer, or 
one ounce of sulphate of ammonia, 
or two ounces of bone meal or four 
ounces of sheep manure may be the 
plant foods selected to mix with four 
times their bulk of sifted soil. In 
this process of top-dressing we are able 
to replace those plant foods that are 
always being washed down into the 
lower soil away from the grass roots 
by drainage water in the soil. Dress- 
ings may be given in this way with 
advantage every month during th 
growing season. 

Although lawns are comparatively 
free from enemies, some give trouble 
at times—earthworms, grubs, mol s 
and so forth, also the brown-patch 
fungus and the dollar-patch. Regard- 
ing these we want to say only that 
one of the best preventives of trouble 
is to keep the lawn growing vigor- 
ously at all times by means of the 
top-dressings suggested above. 

Making a good lawn is not diff- 
cult, but it calls for hard work, but of 
all the productions of the gardener’s 
art few respond more readily to pains- 
taking care. The perennial satisfac- 
tion furnished by the perfect lawn is 
certainly well worth the time and 
trouble necessary to obtain it. 
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Protect your family from the awful 
results of fire. Install a Pyrene 
Fire Extinguisher in your new car 
before you take the first ride. 


With a Pyrene you can put out any 
fire at the start and prevent serious 
injury to yourself, your loved ones 
and your property. 

Never ride in your own car or any 
other closed car unless you know you 
are protected from fire by Pyrene. 


Pyrene means fire protection and 


“makes for safety”. 


Sold by garages, automobile, hardware 
and electrical supply dealers 


PYRENE 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Makes Safety Certain 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


KILLS FIRE 
SAVES LIFE 


SARGENT 
Aocks & Hlardware 7 


— 


ytelds only to the proper key 


PUT on the Sargent Cylinder Padlock. The 
cunning of the sneak thief or the force of the 
marauder cannot make it yield. Into each of the 
many sizes and styles are built the same ingenious 
operating mechanism and the resistance of endur- 
ing metal which make Sargent Cylinder Door 
Locks the choice of so many builders of fine homes. 


_ On garage or locker doors, spare tires, tool-box 
or chest of valuables, a Sargent Cylinder Padlock 
is a seal of security—a barrier which only you and 
yours may pass. 


You can afford to use Sargent Cylinder Padlocks 
on everything that needs a padlock. You can have 
them master-keyed in combination with the Sargent 
Locks on your entrance doors. Remember that 
they are a form of burglary insurance which needs 
no renewal. See them at your hardware store and 
write for folder. — 

SARGENT & COMPANY 


Hardware Manufacturers 
31 Water Street New Haven, Conn, 


SARGENT DAY AND NIGHT LATCHES 


are extensively used on the entrance doors 
of homes, apartments, stores and offices to 
supplement less effective or old-fashioned 
lock equipment—and where they are used, 
no other lock is needed. An exclusive fea- 
ture is the push-button stop to deadlock 
the bolt or hold it back as desired. 
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HASTINGS TABLE COMPANY 


So finished in artistry, so correct in con- 
struction are Hastings Occasional Pieces, 
that furniture lovers feel but one concern 
difficulty of 


choosing from the intriguing 


in purchasing them—the 


variety. 


The fine utility and pure grace of line of 
the reproduction of a rare old Colonial 
table shown above make it a most happy 
choice. Equally charming as a card table, 
as a console, or as a serving table in a Co- 
lonial dining room. 
HASTINGS = MICHIGAN 


Factory Sales 
Direct all 


Office and 


ndence 


Mich. 
Mich. 


Grand 
to the plant at 


Display, Rapids, 


Hastings, 


This little brochure of Hast- 


ings Occasional Pieces will 

nish many suggestions for 
brightening and enriching 
every reon im Your home. 
We shall be glad to send you 
a copy 


HASTING 


TheMARK of 
FRED E. HILL 
ard his associates 
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A cluster of the pure white, yellow an- 
thered, fragrant flowered Rosa Helenae 


WILD ROSES FOR THE GARDEN 


(Continued from page 66) 


keep the plants within bounds. 

Wild Roses may be used on pillars, 
fences, walls or on boulders to ex- 
cellent effect. They should be given 
plenty of room, especially such sorts 
as the Prairie Rose (R. setigera), so 
well suited for grouping; others like 
the Scotch Rose (R. spinosissima) 
may be used in beds. For seashore 
gardens Rosa rugosa is one of the 
best of all plants. In Japan it is 
known as the Sea-tomato—a very apt 


name when its natural habitat and 
its fruit are remembered. In the 
Arnold Arboretum, the common 


Seashore Rose of New England (R. 
virginiana) is much used for planting 
between the side-walks and the car- 
riage drives. Borders about five feet 
wide and a hundred yards long are 
a feature, and no plant could be more 
serviceable or effective. In June these 
strips are lit with thousands of soft 
rose-pink blossoms, in the autumn 
they are jewelled in countless num- 


bers of scarlet hips, and throughout 
the winter and early spring the ruddy 
erect stems are cheery to look upon. 
No protection of any sort is required 
and this most pleasing plant is at- 
tractive at all seasons of the year. 
A wild Rose of recent introduc- 
tion that has captured the garden- 
lovers of America is R. Hugonis 
from the mountains of central and 
western China. At the moment it is 
easily the most popular species in 


this country. The habit leaves 
nothing to be desired. The stems 


are ascending with the outer ones 
arching gracefully to form a rounded 
bush from four to six feet tall. It 
is among the earliest of Roses to 
open its blossoms and so freely are 
these borne as to transform the 
branches into sprays of flowers hid- 
ing the leaves and the whole plant 
is a bouquet of soft yellow. The 
fruit is dark scarlet, ripens and, un- 
(Continued on page 132) 


Its ability to grow into a well formed mass makes the common 
Seashore Rose of New England (R. virginiana) a splendid plant 
for roadside borders 
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See our new 
designs in 
PEASANT FURNITURE 
FORGED IRON GRILLES, GARDEN ACCESSORIES AND FURNITURE OF 
SPECIAL DESIGN WITH DISTINCTIVE AWNINGS, BOTH IN COLOR AND 
SHAPE, LEND THEMSELVES TO CHARMING AND INDIVIDUAL EXTERIOR 
DECORATION, AND ARE AN IMPORTANT FEATURE OF OUR WORK. . 
Kapashell shades meet the most exacting de- 
mands. They are umque in texture, charmingly Welsh Dresser $150.00 
decorative and exclusive, yet moderately priced. bd nage 
Send for illustrated leaflet Mi SS Gheen, Inc. High 3". wide 45. deep 15 
ba Near 45th Street New York City 444 Park ‘pee 163 East ean re 4 East 48th Street, New York City 
e specialize in the Unusual 
STUDY 
INTERIOR 
DECORATION 
AT HOME 
FOUNDED 1886 
485 FIFTH AVENUE—SIXTH FLOOR ; 
NEW YORK 
ite Public Lib orating one's 
Complete home study instruc- — home may readi- 
tion in the use of period styles, IMPORTERS 
color harmony, composition, OF 
textiles, curtains, wall treat- lives at a distance 
ments, furniture arrangement, ANTIQUE AND MODERN RUGS fromeNew York. 
ote. FROM > 
Start at once. Send for Catalog H < 
PERSIA, INDIA AND THE FAR EAST t Ethel A. Reeve, Inc. 
IN THE SELECTION OF ORIENTAL RUGS WE ADVISE = 
101 PARK AVE -NEW YORK CITY THE COOPERATION OF YOUR DECORATOR OR ARCHITECT sian (204 ee 
Established 1916 y 
MISS HARDY’S 
; | He Workshop for Painted Decoration 
N the bright or neutral tones of your own choosing, this stick willow 
furniture makes a charming group which is especially delightful on 
porch or terrace. Painted in any two 
colors. Arm chair at left, $19.75; Con- 
; : sole table, $16.50; Arm chair at right, 
$19.75. 
ithe, This beautiful Colonial Four Post Bed, 
ac stoutly constructed for long service, may 
(bg be had in mahogany or American wal- 
(@; Sd iT) nut finish. Three widths 4’ 6”, 4’, 3’ 3”; ye 
height of head post, 5’; height of foot Bedroom, dining room and 
post, 4’; posts, 3”. Regular price $45. . sally 
Studio and Sho Bon garden furniture specially 
219F h St. NEW YORK fit $26; fine hair mattress $39. designed and decorated. 
t. I . 
a 60t EDWARD R. BARTO & CO. nn ose 102 Chestnut St., Boston, Mass. 
rices on your requirements on request 
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Genuine Reed Furniture 


An entire building devoted 
to the art of manufacturing 


Sun Parlor Furnishings 
Exclusively 


Our large and unusual dis- 
play many sugges- 
tions in selecting distinctive 
designs and colors to suit 
your individual taste. 


offer 


Imported fabrics of the 
latest creations 


Highest Quality Most 
Reasonably Priced 


50 page illustrated color- 
type catalogue No.2 show- 
ing Reed and French Cane 
furniture in actual deco- 
ration sent upon request 


THE GRAND CENTRAL WICKER SHOP, Inc. 


224-226 East 42nd Street, New York City 


— 
A Touch of Imagination 

The charming, the quaint, the individual craftsmanship of an artist; the leisurely 

consultation with an authority on interlor decoration; the joy of browsing among 

vllections of.antiques and odd bits of beauty; 

The advertising pages of House & Garden will guide you to the shops where you 

can find all these things. Turn through these pages now and make out your shop- 

ping liet. Of for further help, write to 

House & Garden Information Service 

26 West 44th Street New York City 


ONE OF OUR COLLECTION OF OLD WALL 
Promted im colors——this panel 6 feet wide, 


PAPERS 
feet high 


JOHN J. MORROW, INC. 


13 West Srreer 


SPECIALISTS IN 


ORIGINAL AND REPRODUCTIONS 


Chintzes, Printed Linens, Cretonnes 


House & Garden 
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fortunately, falls early. In China 
it flourishes on rocky semi-arid moun- 
tains slopes and valleys reveling in 
good drainage, hot summers and cold 
winters. Its history is interesting. 
It was discovered by a Welsh priest, 
named Hugh Scallan, attached to an 
Italian Mission, who sent a parcel of 
dried plants to the British Museum, 
When looking the material over the 
authorities noticed some Rose hips 
and sent them to Kew Gardens. In 
course of time these vegetated, and 
later, when the plants flowered, the 
Rose was named R. Hugonis for its 
discoverer. In 1908 it was received 
at the Arnold Arboretum and soon 
afterward passed into American gar- 
dens. There is another yellow Chinese 
Rose in cultivation, named R. xan- 
thina, with both single and double 
flowers, but this does not appear to 
have taken so kindly to this country. 
At least I have never seen it doing 
justice to itself here as I have in the 
gardens of Korea. 


A FINE AND UNFAMILIAR TYPE 


From the remote and arid regions 
of Afghanistan and table-land of 
Central Asia came the charming R. 
Ecae, a Rose of rare beauty and per- 
fect hardiness, with pale yellow 
flowers and leaves with the fragrance 
of Sweetbrier. This is a shrub from 
five to six feet tall with many erect 
reddish stems and _ neat shining 
foliage. As yet it is scarcely in the 
trade but when properly known all 
will want it. 

A century ago R. spinosissima in 
scores of varieties 


were grown un- 
der the name of Scotch Roses. Like 


others they have largely disappeared 
from gardens in favor of the Modern 
Rose. This is a pity for they are 
pleasing plants of supreme hardiness 
pretminently suitable for the colder 
parts of this country and Canada. 
As a class they are low, twiggy bushes 
from two to five feet tall, suckering 
freely, forming masses of perma- 
nent character. They have white, 
pink, rose-red and yellow flowers and 
there used to be sorts with double 
flowers of varied hues. All are of 
good habit with small foliage and 
black fruits and the fact that they 
are native of the coldest parts of 
northern Europe and northern Asia 
attests their value to northern gar- 
The aristocrat of 
the species is the variety altaica from 
the Altai Mountains of Siberia. It 
is taller and more vigorous than its 
sisters, growing fully six feet high 
with pure white flowers, each two 
inches across, abundantly produced. 
A well-known Rose enthusiast in 
Chicago has aptly named it the Hardy 
Cherokee Rose. Of hardy white Roses 
it is my favorite and I know of none 
more worthy either as a specimen 
bush, for massing or for using as a 
hedge. No northern garden should 
be without it. 

Wild Roses are plentiful in northern 
lands but nowhere are they so abun- 
dant as in China, the land of flowers. 
Everywhere from sea-level to moun- 
tain top in that land Roses luxuriate 
and in season the air is redolent with 


dens in America. 


the fragrance of their myriad flowers. 
As I write memory recalls delightful 
mornings and evenings in May and 
June when I have roamed through 
an Eden of Banksian, Musk and other 
Roses and drunk my fill of fragrance 
from festooned bush and tree. And 
many a tear of cloth and flesh have 
I suffered from their prickles when 
gathering specimens to press or seeds 
to send home. ’Tis good to have 
lived such memories but better still 
to have been the fortunate means 
wherewith others can share the joys 
by growing in their gardens in the 
Occident some of the gems of far off 
western China. Of wild Roses it has 
been my privilege to add some 
twenty-five species to our gardens. 
Across the water the one acclaimed 
above all others is R. Moyesii which I 
culled from the austere borderland of 
China and Thibet and named for a 
missionary who welcomed me with 
hospitality in 1903. The beauty of 
this Rose is in the rich lustrous red 
shade of its flowers and its brilliant 
scarlet hips. I prefer to be ambig- 
uous in reference to the color since 
enthusiasts have quarreled vigorously 
over it and are still far from agree- 
ment. I am fully content that its 
worth and beauty have won their 
hearts. Vigorous, hardy, beautiful in 
foliage, flower and fruit, this wild- 
ling has in a critical field won the 
first class certificate of the Royal 
Horticultural Society of London, than 
which there is no higher award. Here 
in the Arnold Arboretum this Rose 
grows well, is perfectly hardy and 
fruits in perfection, but the dry hot 
air of early summer dims the rich 
lustre of its flowers. 

In the garden of my friend, Horace 
McFarland, at Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, flourishes a particularly good 
form of R. setipoda, another of my 
finds in China and I do not envy any 
critic who speaks disparagingly of 
this Rose when McFarland is within 
earshot. It is a strong grower with 
stems arching over, and in season a 
cascade of rosy red flowers followed 
by brilliant scarlet fruit. A related 
species with rich red flowers is R. 
bella, a dense compact shrub about 
four feet tall and as much in diameter 
and well worthy of its name. 

Two pleasing species with gray- 
green foliage, pure pink blossoms and 
orange red fruits are R. willmottiae 
and R. multibracteata. In the former 
the flowers are usually solitary 
whereas in the latter they are normally 
clustered, otherwise they are much 


alike. 


THE MUSK ROSES 

The original Musk Rose (R. mos- 
chata) appears to have been native of 
the Pyrenees but has long been lost to 
cultivation and its name applied to a 
vigorous climbing Rose (R. brunonii) 
native of the Himalayas and China 
whose flowers also have the odor of 
musk, Of this type of Rose there are 
half-a-dozen species native of China 
and now in cultivation. The hardi- 
est of all is R. Helenae named for my 
wife. This is a strong growing plant 

(Continued on page 134) 
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| TODHUNTER 
414 Madison Avenue 
New Yorke 
| 
on Artistic Garden 
Sbeproductions | Furniture 
of || For the lawn and old-fashioned 
arden. Wide variety of styles 
THE PORTER GARDEN | Quaint Designs os prices. J 
‘TELESCOPE | | 
a Useful and Beautiful SA hand wrought lan- Send for complete information and 
Geeden Curnssnest tern will add much to illustrated catalogue. 
For details and descriptive booklet write the — rang ang of | 
Desk C ste ont coor—st || W.A.SNOW IRON WORKS, INC. 
JONES % LAMSON MACHINE Co. a | 42 Portland Street 
SPRINGFIELD, VT. New illustrated booklet upon request Boston, Massachusetts 


Oriental Rugs 
Museum Quality 


A real benefactor once gave 129 
rugs to the Metropolitan Museum. 
He owns famous paintings but he 
puts best rugs first in art and beauty. 
He was a real benefactor because 
production of gem pieces ceased years 
ago; imports are now from private 
hands, possibly 100 rugs per year, 
though imports of new rugs are 
enormous. Commerce kills art. New 
York dealers recently paid high at 
auction, per New York Times, 
Jan. 20, 1924. 
For fifteen years I have bought an.! 
sold only thick, colorful, velvety 
antiques, at fractional auction prices, 
and am the only dealer who has 
consistently so advertised and de- 
livered. 
My credentials: I have owned rugs 
shown by plate in Mumford, Hawley, 
Lewis, Ellwanger, Clifford; have 
loaned rugs to museums; have 
sold wonderful rugs in your vicinity, 
names on request. Performance is 
ever the best credential; you know 
it; therefore 
Write for descriptive list. Examine 
it; then let me prepay rugs 
for inspection. 


L. B. Lawton 
Skaneateles N. Y. 


\ The Proper Use of Tapestries and 
Fabrics on the Walls of Your Home 


is only one of the thousand and one important and interesting things you 
will find described clearly and concisely in this most valuable and fas- 
cinating of all courses which imparts specialized knowledge through home 
reading. The 

ARTS AND DECORATION PRACTICAL HOME 
READING COURSE IN INTERIOR DECORATION 


covers the entire subject of interior decorating in 24 lessons, grounding 
you thoroughly in the technical principles which are the basis of the art. 
The lessons are so clear and so exact that you will absorb them without 
conscious effort, so interesting will you find them. This authoritative knowl- 
edge added to your native good taste and love for beauty will afford you 
deep satisfaction throughout your life. 


A PROFITABLE PROFESSION FOR THE 
AMBITIOUS MAN OR WOMAN 

The man or woman who completes this course satisfactorily thereby opens 

the door to a career of the highest standing in which the opportunities are 

great. The course has been prepared and is directed by the country’s fore- 

most authorities: it has no equal. The cost is very reasonable. 


BEAUTIFUL BROCHURE DESCRIBING COURSE SENT TO 
YOU FREE UPON REQUEST. WRITE FOR IT TODAY! 


ARTS AND DECORATION 


47 West 45th St., New York, N. Y. 


SERVICE TABLE WAGON 
Saves Thousands of Steps 


(1) Has large broad Table Top (20x30 in.) 
(2) TWO Undershelves (to transport 
ALL the table dishes in ONE TRIP) 
(3) Large center pull-out Drawer 
(4) Double End Guiding Handles. 
(s) Equipped with four (4) Rubber Tired 
“Scientifically Silent’ Swivel Wheels. 
(6) A beautiful extra glass Serving Tray. 


Write for descriptive pamphlet 
and dealer's name. 


THE COMBINATION STUDIOS 
504-G Cunard Bidg. Chicago, Il). 


Your Garden 


From the commonplace to 
the interesting is but a 
short step. Even the ordi- 
nary garden may have 
charm and _ individuality 
through the addition of a 
bit of statuary, a bird-bath, 
or a vase; and superb ef- 
fects can be achieved by 
those who give a little 
thought to the harmony 
that exists between  ver- 
dure and weathered stone. 
Study the possibilities of 
your garden. 
The fountain illustrated here is priced at $137.50 (F. O. B., N. Y.). 


Our catalog illustrating a great variety of bird baths of the better sort, 
fountains and other garden ornaments, executed in Pompeian Stone, at 
prices that are practically normal will provide innumerable suggestions. 


THE ERKINS STUDIOS 


Established 1900 
240 Lexington Avenue, at 34th Street, New York 


Open Fire 
Without Fireplace 


The Jaxon Franklin stove can be piped 
to an ordinary chimney or used ina 
regular open fireplace. Beautiful copies 
of Colonial patterns with grates or and- 
irons as preferred. Give more heat and 
less smoke than usual fireplace. 

Send for descriptive folder. Also catalog 
of wood mantels, of andirons and other 

Sireplace furnishings. 


Edwin A. Jackson & Bro., Inc. 
49 E. Beekman St., New York, N. Y. 


if We design and carry a complete line of 


Hand Wrought Iron Lanterns 


Wired complete for outside use, with 
white or yellow Ambra glass or mica 
wired, with or without bottom. 
No. MIA. Price $18.90. 

hand wrought lighting fixtures, door 
knockers, foot scrapers, hardware and 
stands. Work of exceptional character; 
distinctive andartistic. Send forcatalog. 


Hand Wrought 


. Foot Scraper 
wii No. 20—$5.00 


The Florentine Craftsmen 
rs of the Metal Arte 


253 Church Street New York 
Phone Frontlin 4904 
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well, spring or cistern 


with 
Comforts 


UT beyond the city limits, Duro Water Systems bring to 
your suburban or country home all the conveniences of city 
water service. Think of it! Water under pressure, pumped from 


piped to kitchen, laundry, bathroom and 


yard—with nothing to attend to or watch (for the pump starts 


and stops automatically) 


at a cost of about 


cents a day. 


Duro is the largest exclusive manufacturer of residence water 
systems and water softeners. There are small-size Duro systems 


for bungalows, summer cottages, or for supplying soft water from 
cisterns in homes where the city water is hard. There are larger 
Duro systems for country estates, farms and ranches, where the 
water is pumped from deep or shallow wells and large quantities 


are used 


Duro serves the United States 


ind Canada from 


4S branch offices with 


250 factory-trained representatives and approximately 17,000 dealers. It 
is aN casy matter to get an estimate on a Duro installation. Write us—or 


eee the nearest Duro dealer 


The Duro Pump & Mfg. Co., 306 Monument Ave., Dayton, Ohio 


DURO 


Water Softener 


The Dure Water Softener 


convert water 
inte pure, clear soft water 
for irinkin and 
cooking os well as Wash 
ing and bathing Pasily 
im r of 
Rect In ity wate ine 
of foun le 
Dlumhing necessary 


SYSTEM 


This is the new 
Duro Vertitank 
Unit System, bullt 
in three sizes Tt 
is compact and 
powerful—takes 
up very little 
Shipped 
ready to connect 
to plumbing. There 
are many impor 
tant points of 
superiority found 
only in Duro Sys 


tems 


space 


How to Choose 
Water 
is a booklet that 


gives many valu 
able pointers It 
states 410 question« 
you should ask in 


selecting a Water 
System Sent for 
it today. 


Tear off and Mail 


The Pump & Mfg. Co., 
306 Monument Ave., Dayton, Ohio. 


Send me following booklets 


Water System.” 


Softener 


Name 


Address 


1 “How to Choose a 


Select a Water 


House & Garden 


WILD ROSES FOR THE GARDEN 


(Continued from page 132) 


that will make arching canes from six 
to twelve feet long, and produces at 
the end of short shoots large rounded 
clusters of pure white delightfully 
fragrant flowers to be followed by 
orange to red colored fruits. The 
flowers, each about one and one-half 
inches in diameter, have conspicuous 
yellow anthers and are singularly 
beautiful. This Rose grows fairly 
well in the Arnold Arboretum but 
does much better on the limestone soil 
of Rochester Park, where, in fact, it 
is not only hardy but flourishes as on 
its native heath. Closely related but 
less hardy are R. Rubus with hairy 
leaves, R. Gentiliana with larger 
flowers and lustrous green leaves, 
glaucous gray on the underside and 
the robust R. Soulieana with gray 
stems, gray-green luxuriant foliage 
and cream-coiored flowers. 
Wide-spread in the warmer States 
is the Cherokee Rose (R. laevigata) 
and few who bask in the purity of 
its whiteness realise that it is merely 
a naturalised plant brought no one 
knows how or when from China, its 
1eal home. Throughout the warmer 
parts of China there is no more com- 
mon woody plant than this Rose with 
its lustrous’ three-foliate leaves, 
large flowers and handsome hips. In 
eastern China grows the Macartney 
Rose (R. bracteata) which is also 
naturalised in the southern States. The 
parents of the Tea, Monthly and 
Polyantha Roses are also Chinese and 
the direct ancestor of the old Seven- 
sisters and Crimson Rambler is com- 
mon especially on the fore-shores and 
banks of rivers. And lovely is this 
wilding (R. multiflora var. cathay- 
ensis) with its large trusses of pure 
pink flowers with golden anthered 
stamens. Sprawling on the ground 
and over rocks, hugging other shrubs 
in warm embrace or forming of it- 
self a compact bush five or six feet 


tall it is in blossom ever graceful 
and beautiful, more so in fact than 
many a named garden form derived 
from it in western gardens. It is per- 
fectly hardy in the Arnold Arboretum, 
at Boston, Mass., where it flowers 
freely each summer. 

The parents of our Rambler (R. 
multifiora) and Wichuraiana Rose 
(R. Wichuraiana) are essentially 
Japanese though they also grow in 
southern Korea and possibly in 
coastal parts of China. Like other 
species of Wild Roses these plants 
are very variable in a natural state 
and in the hands of the hybridist 
have been most prolific in results. The 
polished shining leaves of R. Wichu- 
raiana and the large trusses of R. 
multiflora have blended well and with 
color from the blood of the descend- 
ants of var. cathayensis, Hybrid Per- 
petuals and others have given in re- 
cent years a new class of Roses with- 
out which modern gardens would be 
strangely incomplete today. 

One ought to tell of many other 
Wild Roses—of the common Roses 
of Europe—the Dog Rose (R. 
canina), the Sweetbrier (R. Eglan- 
teria), the Austrian Briar (R. foetida) 
and many others but finality is not 
attempted. My theme may well end 
with mention of a native species, the 
Prairie Rose (R. setigera), too much 
neglected in this country. We grow 
it in the Arboretum in a bed of ir- 
regular shape; the old canes and weak 
ones are cut out each year in the 
spring and the vigorous ones slight] » 
shortened. In early July each year 
the plants are ablaze with clusters of 
rosy pink blossoms. It flowers after 
vther species are past which is an 
additional reason for its place in every 
garden. Some have called it garish 
but to me it is right worthy of its 
native land and one of the loveliest 
of Wild Roses. 


ON HOUSE & GARDEN’S BOOK SHELF 


(Continued from page 110) 


ant to say at once, Mr. Wright has 
earned in these essays, the elements 
of which are so kindly mixed as to 
bring the mind that precise pleasure 
between stimulus and rest, so appro- 
priate for the end of the day, a sort 
of literary “night-cap”, conducive, 
when the time to put the book aside 
has come, to that “epicurism of sleep” 
which Pepys has celebrated. 

One of the most attractive qualities 
of Mr. Wright’s essays is their book- 
ishness. There clings about them a 
fragrance of those old authors whose 
names “bring a perfume in the men- 
tion”, and it is from one of these, 
Abraham Cowley, that he gets his 
happy title. He found it in a copy of 
John Evelyn’s “Sylva”—“a_ kingly 
quarto bound in full and ancient 
leather and with a red-and-black title- 
page”, the adventure of the acquisi- 
tion of which he shares with us. To 
it Cowley contributed an introductory 
essay on “The Garden”, in which 
occurs this passage: “I have never had 
any other desire so strong, and so like 
to Covetousness as that one which I 
have had always that I might be mas- 
ter at last of a small house and large 


garden”. Cowley was so pleased with 
the phrase that he incorporated it in 
his famous poem, “The Wish”, a 
verse of which I will quote here, as it 
embodies Mr. Wright’s ideal of com- 
pleted happiness too: 


Ah, yet, ere I descend to the grave, 
May I a small house and large garden have; 
And a few friends, and many books, both 
true, 
Both wise, and both delightful too! 
And since Love ne’er will from me flee,— 
A mistress moderately fair, 
And good as guardian-angels are, 
Only beloved, and loving me! 


A small house, a large garden, 
books, and “She”: we learn from Mr. 
Wright’s essays that all these things 
have been added unto him, and his 
familiar confidences with the reader 
of his life in his “Earthly Paradise” 
are full of the wayward charm of the 
true essayist, who, like the poet, is 
born and not made. The essays dance 
their wayward round about all sorts 


.of themes, always beginning either 


with the house or the garden, and 
always ending there, but sometimes 
in the interval wandering away as 
it is the nature of the essay to do, even 
(Continued on page 142) 
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Are You Planning Garage? 
Then Send for this Helpful Free Book 


Av }RORA USA 


Before building 
or remodeling the 
Dept. M for your 


valuable plans and 


Garage 


fold inside, away 


opening. Because 


garage doorway book. It’s filled with 


types of R-W Garage Door Hard- 
ware are described, including the 
nationally-famous— 


Hardware 
Doors hung on Slidetite slide and 


and ice, leaving a wide, unobstructed 


bind, a child can open or close them. 
Absolutely weather-tight and rattle- 
proof when closed. 


Richards: Wilcox (0. 


AURORA, ILLINOIS. U. S.A. 


RICHARDS- witcox CANADIAN CO 
Winnipeg. INDON. ONT. 


that new garage, 
old one, send to 
free copy of this 


suggestions. All 


Door 


from wind, snow 


they never sag or 


land 


Archways 


Stock sizes 18 and 3 
inches wide. All span 
a four foot walk one 
ere coven, hi 

alvanized 
are made; penn 
rustproof. 


Fiske also Makes 
Andirons, Aquaria, Bronze Tablets, 
Fencing, Fountains, rden Furni- 
ture, Lamp Posts, Lighting Brackets 
Road Boxes, Rose Arches, Spiral 
Stairs, Stable Fittin s, Sun Dials, 
Tennis Court Enclosures, Tree 


Guards, Weather Vanes, Walk Boxes 
Write for Catalog 16 
Check off items above that you are 


interested in 


Thousands of country estates, game 
preserves, model farms, public and 
private grounds, all over the nation, 
attest to the endurance of Fiske 
Climb-Proof Chain Link Fences. 
Fiske fence posts, set deep in con- 
crete, cannot rust at the ground, and 
the wire fabric is galvanized after, 
not before, it is woven, thus making 
it absolutely rust proof. 

This fence, because of Fiske special 
construction, is climb proof. 

We contract either to do the in- 
stallation work or to furnish plans 
and blueprints with full erecting 
instructions. 


Send for Fiske Catalog 16 
Mention items 
interested in 


Is a Friendly 


Light is friendly, especially so to the evening visitor, when there 
are welcoming beams at the driveway entrance, the porch and 
We are cheerful people 


doors. They seem to say “Drive in, sir! 
here, and we welcome you!” 


And, too, these myriad colored lanterns placed in plentiful and 
appropriate numbers about, are decorative to one’s individual 
taste and are a source of convenience and safety. 
These factors lead home builders today to provide for lanterns 
on both sides of the outer entrances; the porch and door en- 
trances; the side of the house overlooking the driveway; 


garage and numerous other places. 

pen as and add immeasurably to one’s satisfaction 
e have just issued a folder, 

which shows just how lanterns can be used advantageously. 

copy is free for the asking. 


and security. 


Novelty Lamp & Shade Company 


2490 E. 22nd St., 


Cleveland, Ohio 


the 


“Light Outdoors” 


A 
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J.W. Fiske 
ORNAMENTAL IRON WORK 
: 80 Park Place ~ New York ee 


17 Styles and 
Sizes 
Either mechanism for 
your present ice-box 


or complete cabinet 

Sizes for the smallest 

apartment or the 
largest home 


Prices $200 up 
f. o. b. Dayton, Ohio 


¢ 


Economical Electric Refrigeration 


There’s a Frigidaire 
for Every Home 


Not in a few homes—but in every 
home—there is a distinct need for 
this better method of keeping food 
always in a safe, healthful condi- 
tion. 


And every home can have Frigi- 
daire. In the wide range of styles 
and sizes there is one that will meet 
the needs of your home at a price 
you can afford to pay. 


Frigidaire operates electrically— 
from ordinary home current. It 
freezes your own pure drinking 
water into crystal cubes of ice for 
table use. It can be installed in 
your own ice-box in a few hours. 
Once installed Frigidaire eliminates 
for all time the muss and nuisance 
of ice delivery. It provides a con- 
stant safegaurd to the health of 
your family. 

See Frigidaire. Take advantage of our deferred 

payment plan. Have your home equipped now 

with modern, safe, economical refrigeration. 


WRITE POR BOOKLET H&G 7 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 
DAYTON, OHIO 


as 


(GEATRAL PLAN A 


House & Garden 


The property is L-shaped and faces on three streets, thereby 
offering an unusual site for development, and one which Mrs. 
Strang has designed with skill and sympathy 


A PLANTING IN COLONIAL MANNER 


(Continued from page 79) 


Accordingly, this part was developed 
as a dignified lawn setting off the 
house. In a very short time its bald 
expanse was successfully framed with 
a border of mingled Pines, Hemlock, 
Larches, Yellow Birch, gray-barked 
Beeches, Red-bud and Flowering Dog- 
wood, 

To interject a few pertinent re- 
marks about the general planting, not 
shown on the garden plans—the house 
front (viewpoint “F”) is planted with 
dwarf Japanese Yews, Arborvitae, and 
Hemlocks; Japanese Storax, Flowering 
Crabs and Viburnum Carlesii for 
spring effect; Ilex Verticillata and 
Callicarpa for fruit; Wistaria, Trum- 
pet Creeper and Akebia for vines; 
dwarf Japanese Yews and Pachysan- 
dra for ground covers; and Lemon 
Lilies, Yellow Lilium Hansoni, tall 
and dwarf Marigolds, Tulips and 
saffron Crocus, for color effect. 

One big Elm transplanted full 
size, gives dignity to the lawn. A 
drying yard next the kitchen is ef- 
fectively blotted out by Thorns, 
Flowering Crabs, and Poplars, faced 
with Spiraeas and Japanese Barberry. 
This same Barberry is repeated in 
places around the border of trees, for 
the sake of its brilliant autumnal 
coloring. 

Having disposed of the lawns and 
house front, the next problem was a 
convenient and inconspicuous arrange- 
ment of the service area and automo- 
bile entrance. Obviously, it was nec- 


essary to remove a large automobile 
turn which filled the entire space on 
the south side of the house. Since the 
open doors of the garage yawned 
perpetually from the living room 
windows—the next thing was to build 
a high lattice, which would cut off 
the service yard, now brick-paved and 
tree-shaded, its size determined by 
careful experimentation. 

A large hall extended through the 
center of the house. As the front door 
was too far from the street to make 
its use possible in stormy weather, an 
automobile drive had to pass the south 
door, cutting across what was to be 
the garden front of the house. The 
hard appearance of the customary 
gravel drive was entirely obviated by 
the substitution of two parallel wheel 
tracks of brick, sunk in the turf. 
Across this one looks directly into the 
garden, and this utilitarian feature is 
scarce observed as such. 

Now we come to the real heart of 
the problem—the designing of the 
garden areas. Their most essential 
desiderata were privacy and a sense of 
enclosure. It was a garden in a new 
land. There were no large street trees 
or shrubbery. Everything looked 
stark, wide open, and flat. To screen 
out the neighbors might appear to 
arise from a desire for exclusiveness 
which was not to be tolerated. To 
avoid this impression, the enclosing 
fence was made as open and airy as 

(Continued on page 140) 
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What a wonderful thing is the post- 
office! Here are you, dear reader, 
thousands of miles from us, per- 


6 gen dainty Colonial suite was made for people 
who like bright, happy furnishings. The fan- 
like grace of the Windsor chairs and the delicately 
turned legs and stretchers contribute a charming at- 
mosphere of lightness and good cheer. 


It will bring a new touch of loveliness to your 
breakfast room or dining room, or to that little far 
away cottage in the hills or at the shore. 


OTTAWA FURNITURE COMPANY 
Holland, Michigan . 


ey Manufacturer's Building 
rand Rapids, Michigan 


If you will mention your @ @ 
dealer’s name in your re- 


quest, we will send you 


a little booklet written 
especially for those who 
sewk really fine furniture 


“A Quality that Keeps the Meaning in the Word.’” 


Wholesale Displ 


at a moderate price. 


Lil 


= 


the East Indies, where its representatives care- 
fully select only the very finest. 


The five great factories engaged in manufactur- 
ing the Ypsilanti product lead the world in 
making reed and fibre furniture. 
Any one of more than 4,000 responsible furniture mer- 
chants will be glad to shcw you YpsilantiFurniture. The 
names of those near you will be gladly sent on request. 
YPSILANTI REED FURNITURE COMPANY 
(Dept. C) Ionia, Mich 
Largest Makers of Reed and Fibre Furniture 


S 


TTITITT TT 


haps, and yet you have only to drop 
a letter in the nearest mail-box in 
order to receive in a few days a 
brochure that gives you authentic 
information on the latest styles in 
lighting equipment for the home. 


T 


TTT’ 


Hundreds of people who are plan- 


ning new homes, or redecorating 


TT 


old ones, wrote us last month for a 
copy of “Distinctive Designs for ' 
Home Lighting.” 


TTT 


May we send you a copy? It con- 
tains many exquisite designs of 
chandeliers and brackets now ob- 
tainable at moderate prices. 


BEARDSLEE 
CHANDELIER MFG. CO. 


222 South Jefferson St. 
CHICAGO 


Look for this trademark 
on the lighting equip- 
TRADE MARK ment you buy. It is your 
guarantee of QUALITY. 


“Wotice the Lighting Fauipment” 


Aprotection 
that pays for itself 


many times 


ey SHAPCO SHIELDS 

will save your 

walls draperies etc. 


© SHAPCO SHIELDS 


i MADE IN MANY STYLES 
GLASS,MARBLE METAL TOPS 


SoDEMANN HeArt &. Power Co. 


2304 Morean ST St. Louis,Mo. 
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House & Garden 


WARM AIR GENERATOR 
(Trade Mark Registered) 


237 James Street, Svracuse, N. Y. 


Sales Offices Dealers 
Boston and New York 


Principal Cities 


| Honeysuckle, (Viewpoint “E”) its 
back against the aforementioned lat- 
tice (also vine-covered, but with 
Turquoise Berry and red-berried Mat- 
rimony vine), looks across the turf, 
its severe lines broken by scattered 
Magnolia trees. On either side of the 
arbor drooping Spiraeas help build up 
the shrubbery frame, but a pleasing 
sense of intimacy is contributed by the 
| beds in front of them, filled with 

Hybrid Tea Roses and Heliotrope, and 

hedged with Baby Ramblers and speci- 
| men Box. For quick shade Hop vines 
| were planted, but first a canvas was 
\ tightly stretched overhead. 


| PLANTING LIST | 
FOR A COLONIAL GARDEN 
| 
ANNUAL GARDEN 
| BED A BED B 
Lemon peony-flowered Dahlias Pink Cactus Dahlia 
Pink Annual Mallow (lavatera) Violet Salvia farinacea 
| Purple Gladiolus Baron Hulot Pink Gladiolus Halley 
Giantwhite Candytuft Giantwhite Candytuft 
| BED C BED D 
Annual Aster Violet King Big deep crimson Zinnia 
Buff Annual Phlox Tall blue- Ageratum 
BED E BED F 
Salpiglossis, violet and gold Tall lemon Snapdragon 
Godetia Peerless Pink Petunia Rosy Morn | 
BED G BED H | 
. , Dull white and yellow Zinnias Stocks, pink, violet, buff 
Residence of Wm. B. Dy Frank Goodwithie, Architect » P 
Gles N.J York, N | | Rose Annual Phlox Annual Gypsophila and 
Purple Pansies 
| BEDI BED J 
N oO R ad 1 ato rs to Mar Violet and flesh Zinnias Sulphur Calendulas 
Mignonette Sky blue Nemophila 
Y D Schem BED K BED L | 
our ecorative c e e 1 Centaure Amperialis (sweet Sultan) Annual Aster 
' {| Violet and pale yellow Deep purple pale lavender 
It is a source of great satisfaction to the owner of Ageratum dwarf blue a ae 
ite Pansies 
a beautiful home to know that his rooms need _— etnia 
not be cluttered up with iron radiators; that his | Scabiosa (Mourning Bride) Burnt orange Zinnias 
entire floor space is available for rugs and furni- | Pale blue, black and pink Tagetes pumila 
Annual Gypsophila 
ture, which may be arranged exactly as he wishes. || BED oO BED P 
Annual Larkspur Annual Larkspur 
. | Deep rose, light blue, pink Dark blue 
The Kelsey Warm Air Generator brings to | Escholtsi, mixed 
every room in the house a constant supply of BED Q BED R 
pure fresh warm air, automatically adding just || Annual Asters Lemon African Marigolde 
Deep rose, shell pink Tall Ageratum 
the right percentage of moisture for health and || Annual Gypsophila and 
comfort. The registers may be located incon Shell pink Annual Phlox 
spicuously in the walls, while vents In the halls Gladiolus Myrtle, soft pink Gladiolus primulinus hybrids, 
carry out the stale or vitiated air. Niagara, yellow red blotch orange 
Salvia farinacea Salvia farinacea 
‘ Early flowering Cosmos Early flowering Cosmos 
i The Kelsey is unique in its scientific construction, = 
| and delivers more heat to the ton than any other eo 
| system. 
} Letters refer to beds as shown on plan. Flowers shown indented 
’ H | | edge both gides of the little service walks between beds. 
| These walks are emphasized by clumps of Gladioli at ends. Shrubs 
| along west side of annual garden faced with purple New England 
i | Asters with deep blue Cornflowers, annual Coreopsis, Shirley 
: | Poppies, Sweet Alyssum and Calendulas, Beds of Chrysanthemums 
; | | | along front of greenhouse, edgings of Parsley, Chives, and other 
i herbs. 
| PLANTING IN COLONIAL MANNER 
The Automatic Humidifier 
. (Continued from page 138) 
Send for ‘Kelsey Achievements” and secure full 
information about Kelsey Health Heat before | possible, with no closed gates to shut At the opposite end of the panel is 
deciding on your heating system. out any passing friend. a low-backed curving white seat, its 
The lawn designed for sitting out- severe lines broken by a picturesque 
of-doors, yet away from the public overhanging pine, and some irregular 
gaze, was a turf panel of formal Sumacs rising above the screen plant- 
shape, its outlines emphasized by a ing of High-bush Cranberry, Vibur- 
frame of massed shrubbery. At one um, and Dogwood. The sides of the 
HE ELSE end an arbor draped with Roses and oval are framed by low masses of 


luxuriant green Pink Flowering Hon- 
eysuckle, and densely branched Japan- 
ese Barberry. The street is entirely 
forgotten. Two Lindens, now small, 
will some day cast a dense shade over 
the white seat. The note of white 
flowers struck by the Magnolias is 
repeated by plantings in front of the 
shrubs, of early white Tulips, golden- 
hearted single Peonies, Auratum Lilies, 
pure white Pansies, and Japanese 
anemones. 

Beyond the turf panel lies the 
bright-hued perennial garden, the de- 
tails of which are interpreted in the 

(Continued on page 142) 
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EARLY AMERICAN 


SCONCE ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO COLONIAL 


OR GEORGIAN: RESIDENCE 


CASSIDY Company 


INCORPORATED 


Designers and Manufacturers of Lighting Fixtures: 


101. PARK AVENUE AT FORTIETH 


NEW YORK. _ CITY 
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Cabinet of early 
Spanish type show- 
ing Moorish 
influence, designed 
and executed in our 
own Studios. 


The Treasure House of 
European and Onental 
Art. 


SEEKERS for furniture expressing individuality 
will find that our designers, inspired by the finest 
examples of the best periods, have co-ordinated re- 
finement of design with strength and beauty of pro 
portion in charming creations full of grace and 
dignity. The illustration is characteristic. 


No catalog G LU) Correspondence 


S&G GumpCo San Francisca invited 
246268 Post St California 


1839 
1924 


Other 
Dean 


Specialties 


Catering 
Wedding Boxes 
Cakes and Candies 
Birthday Cakes 
Bon Voyage Boxes 


WeEEK-END Boxes 


HS many hostesses have had that pan- 
icky feeling when the welcome, yet 
unexpected guest arrives? 


Nothing is so comforting as the knowledge 
that one of Dean’s Week-End Boxes has 
just been received, filled with delectable 
Cakes and Cookies in such pleasing variety 
as to suit every need, whether for luncheon, 
tea, dinner or late supper, and as fresh as if 
just from the oven, due to the air-tight con- 
tainer and skillful packing. 

Thirty-two different assortments, at $3, $4, $5, and 
$8 each, sent by Post PREPAID anywhere East of the 
Mississippi. 
VV Send for our illustrated “Week-End Box Booklet.” ©W\ 


628 Fifth Avenue 
Established 85 Years 


New York 


Week -End Box 


KAYWoODKE | 


ITALIAN BRUYERE 
FOUR DOLLARS AND UP@Z 


A Kaywoodie is always good 
form..The white clover in the 
stem is proof of the smoker’s 
good taste, It is known as the 
mark of the finest Bruyére 
pipe made. A Kaywoodie 
pipe isalways unconditionally 
guaranteed and there is no im- 
port duty included in its price. 
KAUFMANN BROS. & BONDY 


The Oldest Pipe House in America 
33 East 17th Street, New York City 
ESTABLISHED 1851 
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—then Cook With 


the Gas Turned Off 


HAT a striking contrast this new era in cooking 
is to the old, when 25 minutes of gas will take 
the place of hours of gas ordinarily required! 


Two very unusual patented features 


the Chambers 


Thermodome and the Chambers insulated oven—have 


made this new era possible. 


To many people the advan 
tages of these units in the sav- 
ing of time and in their ability 
to serve food cooked more 
deliciously far outweigh the 
saving of at least one half of 
the gas ordinarily used ir 


cooking. Food cooked in the 
Chambers Range is never 
burned or overcooked It is 


always delicious, with all rich 
flavor and juices retained, and 
ready for serving hot even if 
dinner be delayed for an hour 


or more 


The Chambers Range is much 
more eficient than a range 
that merely controls cooking 
temperatures mechanically 
When cooking under the 
Chambers Thermodome or in 
the insulated oven, the gas is 
merely used to start the proc- 
ess of cooking and is then 
turned off Vegetable Soup, 
for example, requires oak 
twenty-five minutes of gas 


when placed under the Cham- 
bers Thermodome — instead 
of the hours of gas required 
on ordinary ranges. But the 
wonderful efhciency and 
economy of the Chambers 
Fireless Gas Range are no 
more remarkable than the 
luxury of freedom it affords. 


The ease and convenience of 
cooking with a Chambers 
Range do much to solve the 
servant problem. And on 
those emergencies when you 
must yourself do the cooking 
you will find the task so light, 
the kitchen so cool, and your 
time so free as to make the 
event a real pleasure. Its 
handsome design and finish, 
in all white, or black and 
white, as well as its extraor- 
dinary performance make the 
Chambers Fireless Gas Range 
an object of pride in the per- 
fectly appointed kitchen. 


May we send you our Free Booklet? 
CHAMBERS MPG, CO., Dept. G-6, Shelbyville, Ind. 


Chambers 


FIRELESS 


Gas Range 


COOKS with the GAS TURNED OFF! 


Name... 


Addiees 


CHAMBERS MPG. CO., Dept. G6, Shelbyville, Indiana: 
You may send me your Free Booklet: “Cook with the'GAS TURNED OFF.” 
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planting list. Its main walk, centered 
on the obvious axis of the sun-room 
door, preserves a green vista through 
low broad rose arches to the farthest 
bounds of the place. Its minor walks 
are of crannied flat stones, affording 
tempting chinks for bits of Thyme 
and Mint, Iceland Poppies, and Creep- 
ing Phlox. Its central feature is a 
sundial of dignified mien (Viewpoint 
“C”), and at one end a raised plat- 
form for chairs and tea table. 

The long main walk, bordered with 
precise ranks of dwarf Pear trees and 
helter-skelter flowers cuts in two the 
last compartment of this outdoor 
dwelling place—an annual and vege- 
table garden, with efficient green- 
house, cold frames, strawberry beds 
and grape vines. 

The acquisition of this bit of land 
at a later date accounts for the happy 
if accidental division into parts, and 
gives opportunity to feature the wide 
cross walk planted with dwarf Apple 
trees, Foxgloves and Lilies (View- 


point “B”). At present the longest 
vista lacks a proper terminal feature, 
through an accidental change in plan, 
but it is planned to build an arbor at 
some future date. 

A garden, by its very nature, must 
be built of dreams and sentiment. But 
without a firm foundation of hard 
practicality and well thought-out plans 
this frail fabric will not suffice. Un- 
less convenient, usable, and adapted to 
soil, climate, and available main- 
tenance, no garden can be an unquali- 
fied success. 

This one, I know, has served its 
purpose well. It affords the best pos- 
sible utilization of the available space ; 
it is convenient; it is full of bloom; 
it is both used and enjoyed. By its 
mere existence, not to mention its 
flowers and fruits so generously dis- 
persed, it has given pleasure to num- 
bers of people. The plants flourish 
happily and hardily; and last, but im- 
portant, it is cared for by one efficient 
man, with occasional outside help. 


ON HOUSE & GARDEN’S BOOK SHELF 
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so far afield as Russia—of which, by 
the way, Mr. Wright has written one 
of the most understanding books— 
because “Of a dog that is called 
‘Delphinium’ ”: 

“He was a fox terrier, picked up in London, 
and he followed our heels on a vagabondage 
from Amsterdam to Paris, thence to Russia and 
across Siberia, down the ice-choked Amur in an 
open beat, through the tail-end of pneumonic 
plague at Harbin, through a pretty execution of 
Hoong-Hoos brigands at Tsitsitcar and down the 
backbone of Manchuria to Dairen. On the wav 
back, at a little station late one night, he 


stepped off to sniff the air—and he didn’t 
step on again.” 


One of the most charming of these 
divagations is the memorably beauti- 
ful reminiscence in “A Pansy a Day” 
of a dying scholar, who spent his last 
vanishing days in writing letters to 
those he loved. A small boy who at- 
tended him noticed that he always said 
his prayers in Latin, and asked him 
why. “The dying man smiled. ‘I use 
English for ordinary conversation,’ 
he replied; ‘Italian and French I have 
used for saying beautiful things to 
beautiful women; but Latin I reserve 
for God.’ And sure enough, almost 
the last thing he said was, ‘Domine, 
non sum dignus. ”” One of the 
little boy’s tasks was to gather flowers 
for him from the garden. They were 
to be small and perfect, and the boy 
noticed that they had all disappeared 
by noon. Where had they gone? 
“Those flowers go into letters to a 
woman’, the man answered. And that 
was all he said.” 

There is something quite exquisite 
about this picture, and the book which 
contains it has many another such 
charming page, and is indeed from 
beginning to end pervaded with a 
spirit of beautiful wisdom, as it is 
welcome, too, for its sound manly 
sense On a great variety of matters. 
I wish I had: more space in which to 
do it something like justice. 

RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 


LOWER GROWING, revised by 
Leonard Barron. Doubleday, Page 


and Company, New York. 


Professing to be a revision and 
adaptation of a work of similar title 
coming from the facile pen of Ida M. 
Bennett twenty years ago this book 
is more of an adaptation than a revi- 
sion; and much adaptation is really 
required, as time goes on, even in an 
art so old as gardening; improve- 
ments are continuously brought about 
by natural chance, by artificial hybrid- 
ization and through introductions 
from other lands. In just this respect 
does the book fall short at one point: 
in recommending varieties of Hy- 
acinths and Narcissi it mentions some 
that have been entirely eclipsed or 
superseded. It is a fault, however, 
avoided more in this book than is 
usually the case with revisions. This 
occurs in one of the chapters left 
almost unchanged. Another one, 
changed but little, and that success- 
fully, to bring it up to date by in- 
serting new subjects like the Allegheny 
Hollyhock and Hollyhock blight, is a 
treatment of Annuals from Seed, a 
most excellent chapter with founda- 
tion back in the time when the an- 
nuals, quick and easy to grow and 
accommodating, were given their due, 
as now again is sensibly beginning to- 
be the case. 

Some newer subjects have of course: 
had to be done all over, and they 
have been done handsomely and en- 
thusiastically by fanciers who are no 
mean modern experts, and whose writ- 
ings have been tested by their having 
been exposed to criticism in the col- 
umns of widely circulated magazines. 

Lawson Gaul writes of the Iris,, 
John Henry Gibson of Bulbs, Monta-- 
gue Chamberlain of the Gladiolus,. 
Charles Totty of the Hardy Chrysan-- 

(Continued on page 146) 
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you 


AT THE DINNER HOUR 


—hefore the guests arrive—a hasty scrutiny of general appearances. 
What a pod med it is to know 
of your own personal 


sense of delight will gi 


iscrimination. 


that your 


rs reflect the result 


have used Martin’s 100% Pure Varnish and Enamel your immediate 
way only to a realization of permanency 
beauty and an unusual resistance to wear as time goes on. 

100% Pure—because it contains only Pure Vegetable oils, Pure Fossil 
gums and Pure Turpentine. (No benzine, no rosin.) 


say of you? 


Commor. Sense 
leaves a Bone 


sheds dust. And 
resists atmos- 
pheric action. 
Proved by ten 
years of use on 
fine finishes, 


o 


Make that Porch 
a Sun Par 


lor 


The open space between the pillars of 
most verandas can easily be filled in with 
The gain is great, the 
cost relatively small. The additional room 
becomes the most popular one in the house. 


window frames. 


Make this change at your earliest convenience 
or include it in your new building plans. But be 
particular about the glass. 


Our improved mechanical method of drawing 
and blowing and our new method of flattening 
give our glass a perfectly smooth surface and a 
brilliant lustre unequaled by any other window 
Our grading is the recognized standard 
for the United States and insures highest quality, 
guaranteed by the elliptical trade mark on every 
box of the genuine. 


ij 
glass. 
oy 


AMERICA 


N WINDOW 


s Largest Producer of Window 


GENERAL OFFICES: PITTSBURGH. PA. BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Proners of 1007, Purt VARNISHES 
CHICAGO ; ) 
| 


your car’s appearance 


501 N. Whittier St. Saint Louis 


THAT subtle something that makes pearls; 
and keeps fine cars fine, is lustre. 

Observe the cars that pass by. 
stands out; stirs the imagination? 
well-groomed car with its vibrant sheen of lustre 
--- distinctive, always smart, and eloquent. 


How to keep fine cars lustrous 
The common sense way 


Which of them 
Isn't it the 


To meet out-of-doors conditions, 
the Laboratory evolved Common 
Sense, a simple,easy to use Cleanser. 
Cleared away the confusion of soaps, 
pastes and “‘polishes.'" And ended 
all chance of injury to fine finishes. 

Unlike an ordinary polish, with 
its temporary shine; or a ‘‘finish"’ or 
a paste, Common Sense does not 
coat over or cover. But onthe con- 
trary uncovers the original finish so 
that itsown sparkle and lustre comes 
back naturally. And smiles again. 

The principle is not only scien- 
tifically correct, and so recognized 
by authorities. it is the very essence ° 
of common sense. 

Ten years of use has proved it. 
Try it on your own car... Common 
Sense may save you repainting. 
Your Department Store or 
accessory dealer can supply 
you. Orsend $1.00 direct to 


ComMoN Sense Co. 


It is the minor evils that make winter so 
disagreeable. House over-heated one day, 
under-heated the next. Hot as an oven at 
bed-time. Cold as an ice-box at getting-up 
time. 


End all those heating troubles at one stroke with 
a Minneapolis Heat Regulator. Keeps your house at 


exactly the temperature you want. Lowers the 
temperature automatically at night and raises it 
in the morning before you arise. Saves fuel. 


Branch offices in principal cities render complete 
installation service. Elsewhere see a heating con- 
tractor. Write for free booklet. 


Dependable automatic control is a necessity on oil 
burners. The Minneapolis is standard equipment on 
leading makes. 


Minneapolis Heat Regulator Co. 


Established 1885 
2790 Fourth Avenue, So., Minneapolis, Minn. 


The 
HEAT REGULATOR 
“The Heart of the Heating Plant” 


INNEAPOLIS™ 
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or Large 
Homes 


Residence of Armin C. Frank, 
Milwaukee, Peacock and 
Frank, Architects, one of the 
many fine homes equipped 
with a McCray. 


A MECRAY IN YOUR HOME 
MEANS Safety and Economy 


AFETY, because the McCray keeps foods pure and 
wholesome, in all their original freshness and tempt- 
ing flavor. Economy, because the McCray prevents spoilage 
and uses a minimum of ice or current, as the case may be. 


Remember, the unseen things are vital in a refrigerator. 
McCray quality is in-built; going through to every hidden 
detail. There are McCray refrigerators in use for a quarter 
of a century still giving satisfactory service. 


This superior service of the McCray is the result of ex- 
clusive construction features, highest grade materials, the 


skill 


and experience developed in our 34 years of build- 


ing refrigerators for all purposes—for hotels, clubs, res- 


Look for the 
McCRAY 


name plate 


taurants, hospitals, institutions, stores and markets, as 
well as homes. 


McCray residence models may be used without change 


for either ice or mechanical refrigeration. Outside icing 


You'll find ic on the 
refrigerator equip 
ment in the better 
grocery stores, mar 
kets, restaurants, 
hotels and in homes 
Thu name plate gwes 
positive assurance of 
food kepr mre whole- 
some and palatable. 


x — 


Check below the refrigerators 
in which you are particularly 


interested. 
Markets Grocers 


Hotels, Restaurants, Clubs 


C) Florists 


C) Residences 


feature available if desired. Residence models from $35 
up. Send coupon for complete information; we'll gladly sug- 
gest specific equipment to meet your needs. 


Salesrooms in All Principal Cities 
(See Telephone Directory ) 
Factory, Kenpautviie, Inp 


McCray Refrigerator Co., 2415 Lake St., Kendallville, Ind. 


Please send me further information about che refrigerators 
checked. 


City 


themum, T. Bolles of the Dahlia and 
John Rea of the Delphinium, as well 
as of the Herbaceous Border as a 
whole, while Leonard Barron, the re- 
vising editor, descants upon two of 
his favorites, the Peony and the Phlox. 
Others of the original chapters are 
supplemented with practical and thor- 
oughly modern advice about raising 
flowering plants and effectively dis- 
posing of them in small areas. A 
fault to be found is that no index has 
been made for the book. The eight 
illustrations are so pretty and so help- 
ful that one wishes for more just as 
apt. 
F. B. M. 


HE Practica, Book or Ovut- 
poor FLowers. By Richardson 
Wright. J. B. Lippincott Co. 


In “The Practical Book of Outdoor 
Flowers” Richardson Wright has 
given American garden-lovers some- 
thing for which they have long been 
waiting: a thoroughly comprehensive 
volume on every phase of ornamental 
planting for the country or suburban 
home, with here and there a cheering 
bit for those unfortunates whose 
planting experiences must be within 
the confines of a city backyard. 
Further, he has embodied within the 
300-odd pages of this newest member 
of a well-known series the very es- 
sence of flower lore, and embodied it 
with a blending of readability and 
sound, practical information that is 
as rare as it is delightful. 

It may sound trite to speak of one 
more volume as “monumental”, but 
that is the adjective which inevitably 
comes to mind the moment one opens 
the book. In the first place, it is su- 
perbly illustrated (165 photographs in 
doubletone, 4 plans and 11 colored 
plates) ; and in the second, it is replete 
with workable facts. One senses im- 
mediately that it was written from a 
deep-seeing viewpoint, with that same 
realization of the value of thorough- 
ness which characterizes all good gar- 
deners. The chapter headings alone 
assure that the whole story from soil 
to flower, and beyond, is told with re- 
spect to planning, perennials, annuals, 
bulbs and tubers, Roses, rock gardens, 
wild and water gardens, vines, flower- 
ing trees and shrubs. 

These are first impressions, and 
they are amply justified. But the 
deeper merit of the book is discover- 
able only after one has really settled 
down to read it chapter by chapter. 
Only then does the completeness of its 
value as a practical guide become 
fully apparent, and the charm of its 
telling establish a sort of kindly in- 
timacy between author, topic and 
reader. In the very foreword one 
finds the keynote: 

“The language of this book is in- 
tentionally casual. I do not believe 
in taking gardening too seriously. Al- 
though it is the finest of sports, 
it is unwise to make a garden your 
master. Enjoy your gardening. Have 
a sense of humor about it. It is not 
the whole of life; it is a necessary part 


of a full life.” 


House & Garden 
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There is a sane philosophy for you! 
The man who wrote that must know 
gardens and gardening from long 
personal contact. He knows the love- 
liness of Roses grown by his own 
labors, and the stiffness of palms blis- 
tered by those same labors. He speaks 
out of an experience which the es- 
theticand the practical, the inspirational 
and the downright manual, have en- 
riched in their due and merited pro- 
portions, “. .. This book is not 
merely compiled from the writings of 
others,” to use Mr. Wright’s own 
words, “but has been deduced mainly 
from experience and written by cal- 
loused (and sometimes not altogether 
clean) hands.” 

Hand in hand with this strong 
impression of actual experience and 
experiment goes a quality of concise- 
ness and clarity which is doubly wel- 
come because so often absent from the 
works of garden authors. The book 
begins where it should, with the soil, 
and sets down without confusing ver- 
biage the general principles and de- 
tails of chemical and physical con- 
dition which influence plant growth. 
Without full knowledge of these, 
and of the methods of altering them 
when desirable, no gardener can hope 


for maximum results. Their dis- 
cussion forms a fitting prelude to the 
advice for garden making and 


management which completes the first 
section of the volume. 

From this commencement the 
transition to the vast field of orna- 
mental plant material is easy and 
direct. In sequence we find the full 
story of perennials and their uses and 
culture, with a specifically described 
list of eighty dependable sorts; of 
annuals, with a list of seventy-odd 
kinds to count on; of Lilies, Narcissi, 
Dahlias and other bulbs and tubers; 
of Roses, vines, trees and shrubs. 
Here indeed are ample subjects to 
justify the title of the volume, but 
when they are supplemented by 
further chapters on gardens Japanese, 
rock, water, old-fashioned, window- 
box, formal, informal, alpine and so 
on, one rightly reaches the conclusion 
that Mr. Wright has laid on the table 
every card in a pack of well ripened 
and rounded garden experience. 

Two further details remain to be 
mentioned, in fairness to book and 
reader alike: an excellent index, and 
a brief but valuable section on the 
pronunciation of plant names. The 
first needs no extolling to those who 
have searched interminably through 
the pages of certain other flower 
volumes for some remembered but 
unplaced paragraph. As for the 
second, even garden-lovers of long 
experience will find in it the answer 
to many a moot question. 

“The Practical Book of Outdoor 
Flowers” is a book to read and re- 
read, to browse in, to study, to refer 
to and, from cover to cover, to enjoy. 
No matter whether you are a beginner 
or an expert, no matter whether your 
garden is made or in the making, you 
will find it indispensable as an all-see- 
ing guide anu an unfailing literary 
pleasure. 
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i Fresh and Enticing 
—this ever-new Fragrance 


INECTO, Inc. 
4 33-35 West 46th St., New York 


Eau de 


se 


For my Lady’s Boudoir. 
Also has been counted a neces- 
sity in bath and sick room for 
nearly a century and a half. 


The purity of its ingredients 
and the exceptional skill of their 
blending has made this a pro- 
duct of unsurpassable quality. 


Produced in America by the 
makers of No. 4711 White Rose 
Glycerine Soap, and No. 471! 
Bath Salts. 


MULHENS & KROPFF, INC. 
25 West 45th Street, N. Y. C. 


Gray Hair Banished 


in fifteen minutes 


nally brought back Inecto Rapid from 


the most exhaustive type of scientific 
research by an Organic Chemist of 


tional connections. 
Inecto Rapid, Notox, is specifically 
guaranteed to color—and permanently | 
—naturally gray, faded or streaked 
hair to its original shade in 15] | 
minutes, also to bring back all the j 
former brilliancy without injury to the 
texture. The color is indistinguishable 
from that of 
neither rub off nor be affected in any 
way by sunlight, 
water, Russian or Turkish baths, nor 
by permanent waving or any other 
hair treatments. 
Inecto Rapid, Notox, is compounded | 
in 18 distinct shades, from raven | 
black to golden blonde. It is 

lutely guaranteed and your money will 


not all we claim. 
Thousands of women apply it for the 
sake of convenience in their own | 


SEND NO MONEY 
Merely ask us to send you full partic- 
ulars about Inecto Rapid, Notox, and 
our Beauty Analysis Chart. | 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me gratis, full details of Inecto RapiA 
and the ‘‘Beauty Analysis Chart,”’ form VVVl1 
Name 
Address 


i 


Hundreds of American tourists origi- \ 


Europe. Now a thousand times this | 
number of women acclaim it for hav- | 
ing given them back their youthful 
appearance. 

During all of the four years that it 
has been on the American market, | 
Inecto Rapid has been constantly im- | 
proved upon, and the new American | 
Inecto Rapid, Notox, is the result of 


exceptional qualifications and institu- 


Nature and it will li 


shampooing, salt 


abso- i | 


be refunded without question if it is Hii! 


homes. | | 


Ask Your 


Make Your Little Girl Happy \\ 


NECKLACE 
A splendid gift for a little girl's birthday,or any occa 
sion. Start with a small strand, which is added to | 

on all gift occasions each year—until she has a neck- | 
lace of genuine pearls. Your jeweler will supply you. 


with an 


PEARLS FOR YOUR 


Cdd-a- 


NECKLACE 


Buy additional for*your Add-a-pearl neck- 
lace on this card. It guarantees perfection. 


The Add- -a-Pearl Co., Chicago 


| 


At last 


. . a standardized version! 


LAWSof MAH JONG 


(Pung Chow, etc.) for 1924 


As proposed for the American Game 


R. F. FOSTER 


A handy pocket pamphlet of 36 pages, containing a simplified and 
standardized Code of Laws for Playing and Scoring. This system of 
scoring and playing has been accepted for the American game by the 


majority of good players. 
Mah Jong Editor, Vanity Fair, 


Sent, post free, for 25 ce 


19 West 44 


nts. Orderfrom the 


th St., New York 


BREAD 


TRADE MARK 


Reduces Weight—Aids Digestion 


BASY BREAD is essentially a Hearn 
Its qualities are attested by thou- 
sands of satisfied consumers. 
accompanying a 
ducing regime are evident while reducing 
Bread. 


Foon. 
discomforts 


with Basy 
supplies vitality. 


and fruits. 


Write for an interesting booklet on Basy Bread 


DOCTOR®S’ ESSENTIAL FOODS CO. 
37 Oakwood Avenue, Orange, N. J. 


Basy Bread is scientifi- 
cally prepared—a combination of grains 


Supplies Roughage 


BASY 
None of the 
regular re- York 


It is invigorating and 


New 
chain 


at the following ‘famous New 


The Plaza, The Commodore, 
The Westchester-Bilemore, The 
Belmont, 
Murray Hill, 
Astoria, The Vanderbilt, The 
St. Regis, The Majestic, The 


BREAD is now served 


hotels—The Biltmore, 


The Ansonia, The 
The Waldorf- 


Netherland, the Manger 
of hotels and others. 
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fear 
Are you self-conscious 


about the impression 
you make on people? 


EAR is probably the 

greatest handicap 
anyone can have in life. 
It keeps you from being 
your own real self—from 
doing your downright 
best and from getting on 
in life as you should. 


Personal appearance 
has a lot to do with the 
way you feel. Clothes 
count, of course. But 
still there is one thing so 
many people overlook— 
something that at once 
brands them as either 
fastidious or careless— 
the teeth. 


Notice today how you, 
yourself, watch another 
person’s teeth when he 
or she is talking. If the 
teeth are not well kept 
they at once become a 
liability. 

Listerine Tooth Pasle cleans teeth 
anew way. At last our chemists 
have discovered a polishing ingre- 
dient that really cleans withoul 
scratching the enamel—a difficult 
problem finally solved. 

You will notice the 
improvement even in the 
first few days. And you 
know it is cleaning safely. 


So the makers of Lis- 
terine, the safe antisep- 
tic, have found for you 
also the really safe 
dentifrice. 


What are your teeth 
saying about you today? 
LAMBERT PHARMA- 
CAL CO., Saint Louis, 
U. S. A. 


LISTERINE 
TOOTH PASTE 
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English Bone 


Minton was the first to dis- 
cover the process of applying on 
china, gold incrustation. In regu- 
larity, uniform depth and finish 
of incrusted and raised gold de- 
signs, as well as in purity of ivory 
tone and quality of gold, this wonderful ware 
is supreme. 


ENGLAND 


In ivory and gold with white centre, the 
combination for the correct dinner service, 
perfection is achieved in Minton China. 


The World’s Most 
Beautiful China 


Pre-eminence in decorative art has won for 
Minton this deserved recognition. 

From calcined ox-bone this far famed ware 
gains that delicate, incomparable body against 
which each hand fashioned figure and design 
stands out brilliantly and in relief. From this 
also comes the durability which enables Min- 
ton’s to pass from generation to generation as 
a cherished possession. 

Minton China, made with the same care 
and skill which have distinguished it for more 
than a century and a quarter, may be had at 
any of the better dealers in china and at jew- 
elers. 


MEAKIN & RIDGWAY, INC. 
New York 


House & Garden 


Among the Wedgwood and Liverpool plates of interest 


to American 
ing ships. 


AMERICAN ANTIQUES 


ollectors one cannot go wrong on those show- 
They average about two pounds in price 


LONDON 


(Continued from page 80) 


—the foreign fellows didn’t get every- 
thing, you know. How about Adams 
chairs with paintings by the great 
Angelica? Would you like a piece of 
lac-burg A piece the 


auté porcelain? 


late Mr. Morgan could not have 
passed without reluctance.” 
The eager faced customer seems 


oblivious of his interrogator. What is 
the matter with him? There is the 
crackle of pound notes in the familiar, 
well-stuffed Yankee pocket, but none 
of the drawn out. The 
American whose taste has been fash- 
ioned in the whirlpool of enthusiasm 
for early Americana, is looking across 
the Atlantic to his early 
lares et penates. In his mind’s eye he 
sees his maple ladder-backed chairs; 
the maple four-poster; the blue Sand- 
wich glass urns; the bee-hive quilt; 
the Salem candle stand; the priceless 
Goddard chest he spent a small for- 
tune on. What can he take back to 
them from England that will not dis- 
rupt their own peculiar American 
aroma? What have the English shops 
to offer to the American who is care- 
fully building his own little dream of 
an American yesterday? 

Perhaps it is as well for the Amer- 


notes are 


American 


ican of 1924 that he has set about dis- 
covering the furniture of his American 
forbears, for the London shops of to- 
day—the greatest antique marts in the 
world—do not offer quite the same 
treasure trove and the endless oppor- 
tunities of pre-war days. 

In the realms of old furniture a trio 
of names, Chippendale, Hepplewhite 
and Sheraton, have meant always 
more to the American collector with 
British leanings than any others. The 
visitor to London this summer can no 
longer hope for bargains in authentic 
pieces by the great English cabinet- 
makers. The dining room or drawing 
room set by one of these kings of 
mahogany,—the six or twelve chairs 
in Gothic, riband back or Chinese 
taste; the beautifully carved chests, 
cabinets, beds and desks, now go to the 
millionaire—no lesser Johnnie. But 
what is left for the moment at modest 
prices are numerous Georgian bits in 
nondescript wood from orchard and 
plantation, done by country men. 
These pieces in ash, pear-wood, apple- 
wood and box, show a most friendly 
spirit when brought to the early 
American room. 

(Continued on page 150) 


A beautiful specimen of an English Windsor 


chair in ash and boxwood, 


suitable for an 


American collection 
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Willowcraft 
Furniture 


Genuine 
French Willow 
Best Grade 


HOSE who know 
good furniture select 
Willowcraft for its correct 
and beautiful designs, fine 
workmanship and great 


durability. 


Do not confuse Wiilow- 
craft (100 per cent wood) 
with Fibre furniture, 
made of twisted paper. 


If your dealer cannot show you 
Willewceraft, write for illustrated 
catalog. 

Willowcraft Shops 
Box C Cambridge 40, Mass. 


THE CHARM O 
Here's an easy way tobrighten up 
your home inexpensively. Renew 
curtains that are worn or shabby, 
then hang all curtains on Bluebird 
Rods. They give even simple 
drapes new charm and beauty. 


luebirds” are economical rods 
of improved shape, finished in 
tarnish-proof Satin Gold or White 


Order Bluebird Rods today. 


catfies them or 


F CURTAIN BEAUTY 


Ename:. Single, double, triple, 
they fit all windows. Anyone 
can put them up with only a 
hammer. 


Stiffening ribs are a practical and 
distinctive feature. That's why 
“Bluebirds” won't sag, are strong 
and last for years. Made by 
H. L. Judd Co., Inc., New York. 


Your dealer 


will gladly get them for you 


‘Bluchicd” 


FLAT-Extending 


“Rods that make 


CURTAIN RODS 


Curtains Prettier” 


Get This Genuine 
Lexington Knocker 
For Your Door 


Here is a beautiful colonial knocker 
which will add charm and historic in- 
terest to your doorway! 


The Lexington, made of pure cast 
brass, is reproduced from the original MH 
found on one of the old colonial I} 
homes at Lexington, Mass. The town ik 
made immortal by the famous ride of Mh 
Paul Revere. i 


Its artistic design and quaint I) 
utility make it a much sought after 
door knocker. Reproduced in limited Mi 
quantities in a size which fits any 
joor, 8-13/16" x 3-1/2”. Act 
juickly, if you want one! They will 
soon be gone at $8.00. 


Pin your check to the coupon and li 
send it in. Our Catalog of 54 his A 
toric designs will be sent on request. 


Use the coupon, now! 


ART BRASS CO., Inc. 
299 EAST 134th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


Enclosed find $8.00 for 
which kindly send me pre- 
paid one Lexington Door 
Knocker as advertised in 
June How 


and Garden, 


name 


addre 


CLOSED 


it closes in oné movement. 
hand. 


low—S60 packed f.o,b. Boston. 


32a Newbury St. 


For your own home or 
an unusual 
gift—the KOOPMAN. 
Has three big compart- 
ments suitable for mag- 
azines, sewing, books, smoking things, games, etc. 


A Beautiful 

and Useful 

Piece--- 
THE 


KOOPMAN 


(Pat. pending) 


wedding 


Always neat because 


The cabinet work is exquisite, made by 
Your choice of Circassian 


maple. 26% in. high, 20 in. wide, 10 in. deep. The price is attractively 
Send money order or certified cheque. 


KOOPMAN 


walnut, mahogany or American 


Boston, Mass. 


Colonial 


4-Poster Bed 


GENUINE MAHOGANY 
Fluted posts, 54” high: 
beautiful hand carved pine- 
apple tops. Panels in heaé 
and foot boards of exquisite 
pencil stripe grain mahogany. 
Hand made throughout by 
skilled craftsmen. Distinc- 
tive dull rubber satin finish. 
Unmatchable price or 
quality. Made in three sizes: 
Width Length 
Single or Twin size.. 3°3” 64” 
Medium size ...... 


Full size 6'4” 
Freight rates low and safe de- 
livery guaranteed. Sent on re- 


ceipt of price—or C. O. D. with 

$25.00 deposit. Guaranteed 

represented or money refunded. 

Many equally desirable pieces; 

send for Booklet G. 6. 

WINTHROP FURNITURE 
COMPANY 


424 Park Sq. Bldg. 


# St. James Ave. Boston, Mass. 


ANTIQUE 
Reproductions 


The 
inal Clou h 


The Secret — Pearls 


HAT delight pearls bring to 

every woman! Their touch 

of distinction completes the 
newest frock. The knowledge of their 
aid to | . ++. no other gem is 
so completely woman's, no other can 
bring such assurance. 

And among smartly gowned 
women Deltah Pearls are much in 
vogue .... you see them every- 
where. Their exceptional fidelity, in 
reproducing each tiny curve and 
dimple of the Oriental, has created 
a sensation, 

Leading jewelers are now offer- 
ing these celebrated gems, imported 
direct from our Paris and Geneva 
laboratories. The very latest designs 
in varying lengths from chokers to 
three-strand ropes are ready for your 
selection—clasped in gold, platinun. 
or diamonds—prices range from the 
modest, inexpensive strings to elab- 
orate, costly strings. 


-Deltah Pearls are for sale through- 
out the country by leading jewelers, 
men who take pride in giving their 
customers the best. Please inspect 
these matchless gems. Become ac- 
quainted with their absolute superior- 
ity. To know Deltahs is to preferthem. 


NOTED style authority 
and fashion editor has 
just prepared an interestin 
little book, “The Charm 
Pearls.”” 

This tells of the latest 
modes in the wearing o 
pearls. ...the lengths appro- 
priate for various occasions 
individual and artistic 
methods of adorning the 
neck, wrists and coiffure.... 
noting especially those used 
by prominent women o 
6 society and the stage. 


Just mail 
L. Heller & Son, Inc., Dept. (13) 
358 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Please send me your free Booklet: “The 
Charm of Pearls.”’ 
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RADIATOR FURNITURE 


| ~ 


lustrating Square Rod Grille Design 


The Final Touch for Fine Homes 


EVERY home—equipped with steam 
radiators— needs TRICO Radiator Fur- 
niture to convert these useful articles 
into units that harmonize with other fur- 
niture, and make the house comfortable 
and healthful. 


With TRICO, the dust-stream that soils 
fine draperies and delicate walls will be 
stopped forever. It keeps them clean. The 
reservoir, concealed under top, converts 
dry, irritating heat into moisture-charged 
atmosphere that means freedom from 
pulmonary dangers. 


Each cover is made to fit and conceal the 
radiator—all metal; strong, and finished 
to match your wood-work, furniture or 
color scheme. 


RADIATOR COVERS 
- WUMIDIFIER- seer 
v 


If you do not know who handles TRICO 

we will give you name of dealer in your 

city or near-by. Write us for descriptive 
booklet and particulars. 


for BETTER HOMES and BETTER HEALTH 


2267 Oakdale cAvenue « CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Good specimens of the Staffordshire dogs, so much 


House & Garden 


sought for by Americans both in New York and in 
London 


AMERICAN 


ANTIQUES IN 


LONDON 


(Continued from page 148) 


Viewing Windsor chairs, after a 
recent, careful study of the Windsor 
chairs on sale in New York, Boston 
and Philadelphia, I find they can still 
be purchased at about one-fourth of 
the American prices. A_ barber’s 
Windsor chair in ash and pine, with 
a superlatively high back that is 
worthy of a place in that delightful 


| family of American Windsor chairs 


held in the famous Green collection in 
Newport, was purchased recently in 
the King’s Road, Chelsea for three 
pounds, ten shillings. | Common 
wheel-back Windsors abound at thirty 
shillings. 

Tavern settles, so rare in the States, 


and a boon to any country room striv- 


ing for that old world homeliness that 


| is so endearing, often turn up at low 


| turies and a half old) 


| attracts the American visitor. 


prices, 

Gate-legged tables of the Stuart or 
Jacobean periods ase always a delight- 
ful addition to the American room 
that is being made to suggest a remoter 
past than the War for Independence. 
The gate-legged table (now two cen- 
is growing 
scarcer, Years ago one could acquire 
choice specimens for a fiver; now- 
adays good examples cost twenty 
pounds. But this is a third or fourth 
of the price of the gate-legged table 
fashioned in the Colonies after the 
old English model. 

Staffordshire pottery, so plentiful 
in the smaller London shops, always 
For the 
last two years in America, the Staf- 
fordshire dog made for the rural 
chimney piece, has been a great fad 
with seekers of bucolic quaintness. 
Last summer almost every Cape Cod 
wayside antique shop—and there are 
some hundreds of them—had a dog 
or two to offer the chance visitor. 
The best known dealers in early 
American bibelots in such streets as 
Madison Avenue, New York, usually 
have a pair included in their window 
furnishings. “They attract trade” an 
astute dealer used to say. “They are 
playthings for grownups.” Winding 
Church Street, off Kensington High 
Street, might be said to contain the 
largest remaining kennels. Behind 
grimy panes, gold and white dogs, 
black and white dogs, red dogs and 
spotted dogs of all sizes gaze ardently 


at the passing throng. Once one 
might acquire them at a pound a pair, 
but nowadays two pounds is the aver- 
age price. “They all go across the 
water,” says the keeper of one litter, 
“you'd better take them while you 
have an opportunity. They’re emi- 
grating,—only a few of them left!” 

Staffordshire figurines offer every 
variety of allure. What are more 
charming in the way of bric-a-brac 
when used with chintzes depicting gar- 
den flowers. They seem to hold the 
vivid freshness of early youth and its 
make-believes. For shillings one can 
still find Red Riding Hood and the 
Wolf; the highwaymen Dick Turpin 
and Will Watch; Daniel and his lion, 
and Mary and her lamb. Hundreds of 
others hide on dusty shelves. The 
ardent and painstaking collector who 
loves the theatre can amass a crowd of 
famous Thespians,—Charles Kean, 
Sarah Siddon, Fanny Kemble, Jenny 
Lind and a great variety of Shake- 
spearean characters, All the Royalties 
for the last hundred years have been 
immortalised by the potter: some of 
them are very rummy looking char- 
acters. An amusing trio is Queen Vic- 
toria, gay and gaudy, hanging on to 
the arms of the Khedive of Egypt 
and Napoleon III, But the American 
visitor thrills most when he chances 


‘upon Little Eva and Uncle Tom,— 


little Eva as gay as a ballet girl in 
pink and white, and Uncle Tom a 
rakish black Adonis. 

Washington and Franklin have been 
immortalized over and over again in 
many sizes and positions. In one pri- 
vate collection there is a Rockingham 
Franklin labeled “The Father of His 
Country”, a mistake of an old-time 
factory hand which gives new laurels 
to “poor Richard”. 

Wedgwood and the factories at 
Liverpool and Sunderland kept one 
eye on America in the days of the clip- 
per ships. Beginning with the “Rain- 
bow” in the early forties, many car- 
goes of “crockery” were shipped to 
the States. Almost every ancient 
domicile in the East had its pantry 
shelf enlivened with a few pieces of 
blue Staffordshire showing American 
views. This sapphire blue ware 
manufactured hy Wood, Clews and 

(Continued on page 154) 
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RADIATOR HANGER 


Dept. 27 Minneapolis, Minn. 


Makes Cleaning Easy 


HE radiator in this picture 

is supported from the wall, 
off the floor, by E-Z Radiator 
Hangers. See how easy it makes 
cleaning! No ugly legs to ob- 
struct nor to soften the floor 
varnish. Instead, a trim, attractive 


radiator which lightens house-" 


work, promotes sanitation, and 
keeps the floor intact. 

E-Z Hangers do not show. They 
are adapted to any wall and fit 
any radiator. Used in thousands 
of homes, schools and _ public 
buildings. 

Ask any heating contractor or 
write us for particulars. : 


HEALY-RUFF CO. 


STANDARD 
OF THE WORLD 


Beauty, Protection, 
Distinction 


For town or country home 


Used at the recommendation of landscape 
architects on many of the best. known 
estates in America, Stewart Iron Fence is 
also bought for the more modest town or 
country home. It never has to be replaced— 
is a life-time improvement. 


For garden or lawn 


For enclosing the garden, lawn, or other 
grounds at moderate cost, you can secure 
many attractive designs in Stewart Chain- 
link Wire Fence. It is strong, lasting, 
distinctive, economical. 


Stewart erection service available every- 
where. 


Send today for 
Catalog “‘B,"’ Iron Fence Designs 
Special Bulletin of Chainlink Designs 
The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 
422 Stewart Block Cincinnati, Ohio 


“The World's Greatest tron Fence Builders’’ 


ALL METAL. 
WINDOW SCREE 


Send for this book 


Tells how to screen your home 


T is trite to say that screens should be 

unobtrusive, fly-tight, mosquito-proof 

and durable. But the screening of a 
home to meet these requirements is a job 
for an expert. That is why Higgin All 
Metal Screens are always installed by Hig- 
gin service men, trained in every detail of 
screening the home, from measuring to 
fitting. 


Send for your copy of the beautifully 
illustrated and informative book “Your Home 
Screened the Higgin Way.” It will help you 
to decide how your home should be screened 
to keep out summer pests and insure the 
comfort and health of your family. 


Copy of book sent promptly on request 


The Higgin Mfg. Co., 501-511 Washington St., Newport, Ky. 
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This is one of the 500 
small homes included in 
“The Books of a Thou- 
sand Homes” Volume 1. 


You can employ 
150 Architects 


at 2ceach 
Wwrt shall your new home 


look like? How many 
rooms shall it have? Shall it 
have a sun porch? A garage? 
Shall! it be of brick or stone 
or frame or hollow tile or 
stucco or cement block ? 

Whatever your needs, your 
tastes, your income, you can 
employ the services of over 150 
of the best architects in the 
country at less than 2c apiece ! 

Volume 1 of “The Books of 
a Thousand Homes” contains 
perspective drawings, floor 
plans, and detail sketches for 
500 small moderate-cost homes, 
each of them in the best of 
taste and each of them de- 
signed by one of the foremost 
American architects. 

They have given their serv- 
ices, in this instance, for the 
sake of builders of small homes 
who want the best of every- 
thing at minimum cost. The 
name of the Editor—Henry 


For the library and guest-rooms: 


‘ 
Where Green Lanes End: 
‘ 
By Helen Swift 
Helen Swift does more than describe the beauty of hedge and 
sky: her nature studies are as much a baring of personality 
as a representation of the world about us. Her book is a 
series of emotional experiences with Nature as a medium 
for expression, rather than mcre impressions of the seasons 
and the wonders of the outdoor world. Subtly and without 
sign of deliberate intent, the world of man is sketched signifi- 
cantly, though lightly, in the larger picture of Nature’s 
marvels. Some of these prose impressions were printed in 
the Freeman. Two of them (character studies), are listed 
in O’Brien’s Best Short Stories of 1923. 
Printed on all-rag paper Price 
Cover design by C. B. Falls $1.50 
At all booksellers or of the publisher 


B. W. Huebsch, Inc., 116 West 13th St., New York 


THIS MARK 


d 
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‘ 
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‘ 


Atterbury Smith, the famous 
architect—is in itself a guar- 
antee of excellence. And it 
costs only $3! 

For every plan in the book, 
there are working drawings, 
blue prints, and architects’ 
specifications easily available.’ 
These you can turn over to 
your local contractor and let 
him go ahead. He cannot make 
a mistake. 

This is an opportunity not 
to be overlooked. The limited 
first edition is much in demand 
and is rapidly becoming ex- 
hausted. Unless you want to 
wait for your copy of this 
practical book, you must act 
now. Tomorrow might be too 
late. The coupon below—with 
no money—will bring it to you 
by return mail. 


The home you want to 


Hang Your Shoes on a 


Closet 
Shoe- 
Rack 


Fastens on inside of closet door. When the door is 
opened, your shoes are out in plain sight. Keeps 
shoes off the floor—safe from being stepped on, Does 
away with picking up shoes when sweeping. Takes 
up no extra room. 
Get a set today for each 
of your closet doors 
At Your Dealer’s or mailed postpaid: 
Black Enamel, Nickel or Bronze: set of three, $4.50; 
air, $3.00; one, $1.50 
Hand Painted floral designs on black enamel: set of 
three, $6.00; pair, $4.00; one, $2.00 
Widths: 20 and 24 inches 
West of Rockies and Canada, 10c extra per rack 


build is in this book 


BOOKS OA |! | 
THOUSANO 


HOMES 


Send this coupon fer the book that 
will save you months ef planning and 
hundreds of dollars! 


| Home Owners Service Institute, tne. | 
| 35-37 West 39th Street, New York City 


Send me Volume 1, ‘‘The Books of a Thousand | 


| | Homes,”’ by parcel post collect. | 
(J My check (or money order) for $3 is en- 
| closed l 
}oO When I receive the book I will give the | 
postman $3 (plus a few cents postage) in full 
payment. 
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Jewett Kefrigerator 


inetalied In Residence of thar 
Warren Bicknell, Req | : 
Cleveland, O 
James Hamilton — 


Cn Homes o 
the Better Sort 


The same discriminating judgment that 
selects a rare painting or a genuine antique 
is quick to recognize the intrinsic value of 
the Jewett 
ably find Jewett Refrigerators in homes of 


This is why you will invari- 


the better sort 


Glistening white compartments of solid, 
seamless porcelain, 114 inches thick, with 
full rounded corners assure cleaner, colder 
refrigeration. There are no joints, cracks 
or crevices—not a single place for dirt, 
food particles or spilled liquids to collect 
When your food is kept in a place like 


that, you know it is clean and safe. 


Master craftsmen build Jewett Refriger- 
ators with cork insulated walls over five 
inches thick that lock out the heat and hold 
in the cold. Its economy and performance, 
whether used with ice or a refrigerating 
machine is the standard of comparison. 


Illustrated catalog on request 


The Jewett Refrigerator Co. 
123 Chandler St., Buffalo, 


Branch Offices : New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Los Angeles, Moatreal 


If it ien't a Jewett it isn'ta 
solid porcelain refrigerator 


Some 
Representative 
Homes where Jewett 
Refrigerators 
are used. 


Mr. David W. Chalmers 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Mr. G. W.H. Allen, 
Cazenovia, N. Y 
Mr. Wm. Pahnestock, 
Katonah, N. Y 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller, 
Pocantico Hills, N. Y 
Mr. H. Holden, 
Syracuse, N. 
Mrs. 8. M. Roosevelt, 
Skaneateles, N. Y 
Mr. Sherwood Aldrich, 
Great Neck, L. 1. 
Mr. Marshall Field, 34, 
Huntington, L. | 
Mr. Murray Guggenheim, 
West End, N. J. 
Mr. Seth Thomas, 
Morristown, N. J. 
Mr. J. Ogden Armour 
Chicago I! 
Mr. Ezra J. Warner, Jr. 
Lake Forest, I). 
Mr. Frank A. Seiberling, 
Akron, Obio 
Col, W, H. Morgan, 
Alliance, Ohio 
Mr. A. D. Baldwin, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Mr. Frank Billings, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
. Walter Stewart, 
Toledo, Ohio 
Mr. William FP. Cochran, 


Greenway, 
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JEWETT 


She Only Solid Porcelain 
REFRIGERATOR 


Den" confuse the Jewett one 
piece solid porcelain interiors, 

\\* thick, with the so-called “por- 
celain” refrigerators with linings of 
thin sheet metal coated with por- 
celain enamel; made up in sections ~ 
and welded together in an attempt 
to make a one-piece lining. 


ACTUAL 
THICKNESS 


AMERICAN 


House & Garden 


ANTIQUES IN LONDON 


(Continued from page 150) 


others, is a familiar story. In London, 
to-day, the searcher can light upon 
greater rarities. At a shop in Ebury 
Street dealing with old china of in- 
terest to Americans, portions of a 
Wedgwood Queen’s ware dinner ser- 
vice with American views has just been 
dispersed at two pounds a plate. The 
Wedgwood is embellished with the 
black line print. Some of the pieces 
show views of the first American steam 
ships; the “Claremont” and the “Sa- 
vannah”, the New York and Phila- 
delphia City Halls; portraits of Wash- 
ington, Adams, Harrison, Washington 
Irving and Fenimore Cooper. 

Astute American dealers who know 
the pulse of their patrons and the re- 
cent craze for ship models, are hot on 
the scent of mugs, jugs, and punch 
bowls with pictures of American ships. 
The “Caroline” sailing under the thir- 
teen Stars is a ship much portrayed on 
Liverpool pitchers, but china experts 
state that many of these “Caroline” 
pitchers are reproductions, 

In a West End shop off Bond Street 
there is offered a goodly Lowestoft 
punch bowl with an 18th Century 
American ship. This bowl is marked 
twenty-five pounds,—not an exorbi- 
tant price for such an elegant souvenir 
of the sea. One can fancy Captain 
Bildad searching for Moby Dick, 
Herman Melville’s immortal white 
whale, fortifying himself with po- 
tions of flip out of such a bowl. 

British and American tea clippers 
had portraits of their ships done on 


ROLLING YOUR OWN 


tea services in oriental ports. Portions 
of an American tea service are found 
sometimes in London. An unnamed 
ship with an American flag on a soli- 
tary tea cup was purchased recently in 
a shop near Victoria Station for five 
and six. 

Another interesting find in a side 
channel of American maritime history 
was a yacht race with Staten Island as 
a background. This picture perpetu- 
ated in the wool cross-stitch—a fad of 
old Jack Tars fostered, tradition says, 
on the English training ships—mea- 
sured two by three feet and cost thirty 
shillings. These wool ships done in 
Georgian and Victorian days are 
awaiting a modern Sergison to gather 
them for posterity, as that friend of 
Pepys gathered his famous Cuckfield 
ship models, now on exhibition at the 
Metropolitan Museum. 

“What shall I take back home?” 
asks the American antique collector. 
His house may be filled with the fur- 
niture of early American craftsmen, 
and his shelves and cupboards over- 
flowing with fantastic early American 
bric-a-brac made by the Pennsylvania 
Dutch, the glass blowers of the Jerseys, 
and the later factory of Sandwich. 
He does not want to follow the pro- 
verbial mistake of carrying coals to 
Newcastle, but if he has an instinctive 
love of London—a heritage from 
British forbears—, his fancy will 
wend its way to the antiques, then, 
figuratively speaking, stretch out 
friendly hands across the sea. 


ICE CREAM 


ETHEL R. PEYSER 


CE cream is not a luxury; it is a 

valuable food. It is the New 
World Symphony in culinary terms; 
and it is eaten by foreigners who 
come here with the same interest that 
we eat brioche in Paris or lebkuchen 
in Berlin. 

In order, then, to make ice cream 
with comfort, the American inventor 
has fashioned the freezer, electrical 
and otherw ise. 

The electrical freezer is becoming 
more popular every year. Of course 
it is more expensive because of the 
motor, but in the homes where ice 
cream is constantly consumed, and 
where there are few hands to turn a 
freezer and many mouths to satisfy, 
there is no swifter nor more economi- 
cal way to attain the ice cream quota. 
It is simple to run, and is connected 
with the electric light circuit. The 
motor is only 1/15 horse power for 
the one to three quart sizes, and if 
you have a washing machine you can 
use its motor. 

Should you be the happy owner 
of the electrical unit which w hips and 
beats, you can also freeze the ice 
cream with its motor. 

These are usually of three varie- 
ties: Those with the fly wheel; the 
crank; and the oscillating, which em- 
ploys the crank, but is worked back 
and forth instead of round and round. 
The crank type, when well made, is 
excellent for use in the home. The 
fly wheel is, perhaps, a bit more com- 


fortable for the larger sized freezers. 

Besides these there are the non- 
turned kinds, which are pails in 
which is a cavity for the ice cream, 
and about which can be securely 
packed the freezing mixture. Here 
the housewife toils not, neither does 
she turn a freezer, as time alone does 
the trick. Technically speaking, only, 
is their product ice cream. It is ac- 
tually a mousse, a smoother and satiny 
frozen dessert. 

The principal parts of the freezer 
are the tub, the can, the gears, dashers 
and scrapers and the space between 
the tub and the can for the ice and 
salt. The pail, if of wood, must be 
well finished, and bound with hoops 
or metal bands. The non-wooden 
tubs are of zinc, enamel or galvanized 
metals. The heavy tin-plate can, 
with the drawn steel bottom, is better 
than one with the tin-plate or cast 
bottom. 

All the gears and cogs should be 
boxed or be out of the path of the 
ice and salt, which have a most in- 
sistent habit of bobbing up and caus- 
ing great annoyance. In every case, 
where metal comes in contact with 
food, it should be of pure blocked 
tin or other innocent metal. However, 
if you buy a freezer from a reliable 
manufacturer, you are safe. 

Be sure, when you buy a freezer, 
that you can easily put the lid on and 
that the clampings and cross bars 

(Continued on page 156) 
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well 


Sani-FLusu cleans and puri- 
fies the toilet bowl and hid- 
den trap—and it does that 
one job better than by any 
other means. 

Sani-Flush removes all 
stains. Sanitizes the unhealth- 
ful trap. No injury to plumb- 
ing connections. Destroys all 
fou! odors, 

No scrubbing. Simply 
sprinkle Sani-Flush into the 
bow!l—follow directions on 
the can—and flush. Keep a 
can always in the bathroom. 

Buy Sani-Flush at your 
grocery, drug or hardware 
store, or send 25c for a full- 
size can. 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
Canton, Obio 


Sani-Flush 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


The Right Fence 
For Your Property 


Isn‘tit well worth a little thought 
and time, to be sure that the rence 
you erect to protect the privacy of 
your home, is the right fence? 


The Afco line of Residence and Estate 
Fencing is so comprehensive that every 
taste, as well as every condition can be 
met with some Afco standard. And 
throughout the entire range of sty!es runs 
the uniform Afco Quality which stands 
for the utmost in value and service. 


The Afco Fence expert in your 
neighborhood will be glad to 
call and confer with you. Or we 
will send you a copy of our new 
illustrated Catalog toenable you 
to consider Fed what is right 
jor your nee 


American 
Fence Construction Co. 
130 West 34th St., New York 


Roof stained with Cabot’s Shingle Stains, walls finished with 
Old Virginia White. Clark & Arms, Architects, New York 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 
Save Half Your Painting Bill 


“50° per Your painting bill is actually reduced more than half by 
rads, Roar using Cabot’s Stains instead of paint. The Stain itself not 
only costs less than half as much, but the labor cost is 
also less than half, because Cabot’s Stains can be put on twice as quickly, by 
any ordinary workman. Or you can do it yourself. 
or Paint covers and hides the wood. Cabot’s Stains color 
100% Handsomer without covering it, bringing out all the values of the 
grain and texture in rich, harmonious tones. You get “twice the beauty at half 
the cost.”’ 


. Cabot’s Stains are the original outside Stains, made 
Preserve the Wood with genuine refined Creosote, “the best wood preserva- 
tive known,” and they preserve the wood against decay or insects. 


Cabot’s Old Virginia White 
The Stain White. As Brilliant as Fresh Whitewash and as Durable as Paint. 
It is whiter than paint, and softer in texture, does not look “‘painty.”” It is 
cheaper than paint, easier to apply and wears equally well. 


Cabot’s Double-White 


Two coats cover better than three of white lead; much whiter. 


You can get Cabot's Stains all over the ef Send for samples of wood stained with moss - 
green, bungalow-brown, silver-gray, tile-red a many other aol and name of nearest agent, 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc. 
Manufacturing Chemists 
8 Oliver Street Boston, Mass. 
24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 525 Market St., San Francisco 
Hibernian Bidg., Los Angeles 


“Its beauty is worthy of comment” _ 


Hopecson PorTaBLE Houses have won special 
praise for their trim, artistic lines. Built by 
skilled wood-workers and painted in attractive 
colors, Hodgson Houses are admired by all who 
see them. 

These houses are made of red cedar, the most 
durable wood known, backed with heavy fibre 
lining. 

Hodgson Houses are shipped to you in finished 
sections all ready to erect. Send for beautifully 
illustrated catalog. It shows many Hodgson 
Portable Houses. Also garages, play houses, 
dog kennels, poultry-houses, etc. Write for cata- 
log G to-day. 


E. F. HODGSON CO. 
71-73 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
6 East 39th Street, New York City 


HODGSON 


| Away With The Cesspool! 


Secure all the sanitary comforts of a city building by installing an 


Aten Sewage Disposal System 


Over 10,000 in successful operation 
For Homes, Schools, Clubs, Hospitals, Factories 


Allows free and continuous use of wash stands, sinks, toilets, bath 
tubs, laundry tubs, showers, etc. The septic tanks are made of 
concrete reinforced wire-forms, not wooden-forms. Adapts itself to 
future extensions to single buildings or groups. Can be installed by 
unskilled labor. without expert engineering service or experienced 
supervision in the field. Has nothing to get out of order. 
Plans and specifications submitted through your architect, your engines’, 
| or direct. Arrange now for early installation. 


| Our booklet No. 7 tells how and 
| why. Sent free upon request. 


ATEN SEWAGE 


DISPOSAL CO. 
| 286 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 


wo ” 


eautiful 


birch 


For staircases— 


of course— it’s one of the 
hardest of hardwoods. 
And it is ideal in its 
ability to take and hold 
high finish enamel. 


kor floors— 


baseboards — mouldings 
—window frames—doors 
—all interior trim, there 
is nothing that excels 
and few woods that equal 
birch. And birch is 
reasonably priced. 


kor furniture— 


well, if vou will look 
through the best furni- 
ture stores you will find 
many of their finest 
“sets” made of bireh— 
first, because it is du- 
rable and second, be- 
cause it is capable of 
finishing in such a va- 
riety of beautiful effects. 


If you are thinking of 
building, furnishing or 
remodeling a home, vou 
should have the birch 
book that tells you all 
about bireh advan- 
tages. We will send it 
FREE. It awaits your 


request. 


THE BIRCH 


MANUFACTURERS 
219 F. R. A. Bldg., Oshkosh, Wis. 
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You choose the colors; 


well make 


to fit your 
room ina 
pertect 
way 


Seamless 
Reversible 
Any Size 


At last, a “custom made” rug—of a size to conform with 


the space it is to occupy 


colors of your own choice in any 


combination possible from 60 standard shades, to blend with 
the draperies and other furnishings, at a price that is amaz- 


ingly moderate 


l'o bring out the color value of your room to the best ad- 


vantage, there is nothing to equal 


“/hread and ‘Ibrum Rugs 


They are known from coast 
They are in thousands 
of residences of wealth and 
fashion because they lend dis- 
tinction, and meet every demand 
of art in interior decoration 

vet they are in many modest 
homes because of their moderate 


cost 


to coast 


They are firmly woven from 
camel’s hair or wool yarn by a 
originating with the 
Phread and Thrum Workshop. 

Let our Interior 


pr CESS 


Decorating 


Department help you with your 


rug problems, by submitting a 
dummy to harmonize with your 
furnishings. 


A Few More Interesting Details 


width u 
Thrum 
dent of 


es any length and any 
» to 16 feet, Thread and 
Rugs make you indepen 


the exasperating standard 


width of the loom 


They 
their w 
curl up 

They 


cling to the floor with 
coolly grip, and will not 


ean be matched perfectly 


st any time while with most rugs 


the pattern is dropped after a few 
years 

Hotel Pennsylvania, “The 
World's largest hotel,” ts furn 
ished with these rugs 60 feet in 
lengtl 

They give an unusual opportu- 
nity for individuality in selecting 
» harmonious color scheme, plain, 
self-tone or contrasting effect, 
border in or outside of the fleld; 
contrasting color to bring out the 
eretonne; a quietness of tone when 
lesired a repetition of a domi- 
nant color to accord with the nues 


positive 
perse 
by sunl 
Threa 
national 
ld in 


stores 
usually 


f a drapery or perhaps a brilliant 


color #0 essential to dis- 
loom in & room neglected 
ight 


1 and Thrum Rugs have 
distribution They are 
practically every town in 


America-—-intertor decorators, rug 


and department § stores 
the most exclusive shops 


Tbe Thread and Tbrum Workshop 


Associated with Nye & Wait Kilmarnock Corpn. 
Auburn, N. Y. 


1- N. Division Street 


My dealer 


Name 
Write +, 
for 4, Address 
Free 


COUPON 


Without obligation I 
would like to receive 
your free booklet and 


suggestions for submitting 


my own color scheme. 
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ICE CREAM 


(Continued from page 154) 


ire easily adjusted, and that every 
thing fits tightly. Look, also, at the 
freezing mixture space, and see that it 
is not too roomy or too constrained. 
The scrapers must be smooth, and all 
parts reach the mixture. The dasher 
and beater are usually malleable iron, 
coated with fine block tin. It is often 
better to have one scraper for the 
bottom of the can, and two metal 
side scrapers. Buy the best freezer, 
or none. It must be seamless, non- 
corrosive, easily cleaned, non-splinter- 
ing, easy to assemble, easy to turn, 
swift and convenient. The electric 
types must have infallible motors. 

And, by the way, there is a hand- 
turned freezer, of one-pint capacity 
for the sick room, easy to turn and 
swift in production. 

1. Ice cream becomes :— 

Buttery: Because it is frozen at 
too great speed, or because the 
cream was too cold when put 
into the freezer, or not 
churned enough before freez- 
ing. 

Sticky: Because of fillers, such 


as gelatine and sweetened con- 
densed milk, etc. 

Icy: Because of improper pack- 
ing. 

Coarse: Because it was packed 
when too soft. 

2. Unless your freezing mixture is 
good, you will never have good re- 
sults with ice cream. The good recipe 
is next in importance. 

3. The ingredjents always increase 
in bulk during freezing, due to the 
incorporation of air. 

4. Too rapid freezing makes a less 
expansive cream, and it often falls 
apart and becomes grainy. 

5. If frozen too slowly it becomes 
greasy, buttery and non-expansive and 
looks oily on top. 

6. If it is frozen too long, it will 
become soggy and heavy. 

Directions come with every freezer, 
and often excellent recipes, so with 
the use of that valuable commodity, 
gray matter, your ice cream prob- 
lems will be negligible, and the 
arrival of unexpected guests will be 
a delight. 


The PRINCIPLES of PROPER PLUMBING 


T is not such a far cry back to the 

time when bath tubs were a curi- 
osity and toilet fixtures were possessed 
only by the very well-to-do. But 
times do change, and now in this 
present day and age it is a rare home 
that is not equipped to some extent; 
indeed, most of them boast not only 
of kitchen, bath and toilet facilities, 
but also space and equipment for 
laundry work. The present day 
builder or home buyer has come to 
regard plumbing fixtures as enrolled 
among the absolutely necessary items 
in this scheme of life and, accord- 
ingly, sees to it that they are included, 
sometimes even going so far as to 
make specific selections of some defin- 
ite make of fixtures which have 
proven particularly pleasing to the 
eye. 

But this is about as far as the 
average home builder goes; perhaps 
about as far as most house architects 
go. How the fixtures shall be in- 
stalled, the kind and size of pipe and 
fittings to be used, the manner in 
connections shall be made, 
safeguards to be taken in the interests 
of sanitation—these and many other 
questions are generally left to the 
plumbing contractor to decide. It is 
true that regulations covering plumb- 
ing installations are now pretty 
general throughout the country and 
where followed up by proper inspec- 
tion have accomplished much in the 
interests of permanency and sanitation. 
Nevertheless, a clear, definite plan 
and specification are the best assurance 
for a plumbing installation of the 
better type, the kind that one wants 
but generally doesn’t get. Make- 
shift installations are the rule rather 
than the exception, and the pity of it 
is that plumbing of the better type 
costs but little more and saves so much 
ultimate anguish and vexation, to say 
nothing of maintenance expense. 

Now, to the average layman, the 
ways and wherefores of plumbing are 


which 


more or less a mystery, the depths of 
which he has no inclination whatso- 
ever to probe. Therefore, to add in- 
terest and, incidentally, to help 
describe a plumbing system in_ its 
simplest form, note the two drawings 
lLerewith. Drawing “A” shows the 
sj3tem of drain piping, together with 
the vents from same, and “B” the 
system of water supply. 

Note that the number of fixtures 
indicated are what would ordinarily 
be found in the average small home. 
On the second floor is the standard 
bathroom group of closet, tub and 
lavatory. The first floor shows 
kitchen sink and separate refrigerator 
drain. In the basement we have 
laundry tubs, floor drain, closet and 
water heating equipment. To the 
second floor group might be added a 
small dental lavatory, distinctly a sani- 
tary fixture. As the size of the home 
increases, so, too, do the number of 
bath and toilet rooms and the variety 
of fixtures. 

The most common additions to the 
fixtures are the separate shower bath 
compartment and the bidet bowl which 
may also be used as a foot bath. 

Returning to drawing “A”, note 
that the waste from each fixture must 
pass thru a trap (water seal) before 
flowing to the sewer. This trap is 
located either within the fixture it- 
self, as for example, a water closet, or 
in the waste line directly adjacent to 
the fixture, and is vented to atmos- 
phere through a vent pipe connected 
in, at or near the trap on the sewer 
side. Why the trap and why the vent? 
The former is there for one purpose 
only: the prevention of sewer gas 
escaping into the room. The vent is 
there for two distinct reasons: first, 
to prevent syphonage and consequent 
loss of water seal in the trap of one 
fixture due to the suction effect caused 
by the wasting of water from another 
fixture into the same waste line; and 

(Continued on page 158) 
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MADE STRONG TO LAST LONG 


for the Nursery 


Snowy white cleanliness for every 


nursery. Silently convenient is 
this HYGIA refuse container. A 
light pressure of the foot on its 
pedal and the lid opens easily and 
silently. 
quietly and tightly. 
IMPORTANT—HYGIA isthe 
roti and finest quality can 


made. proved by doctors and 
Boards > Health. 


Insist on this label. Like most good arti- 
cles HYGIA has beencheaply imi- 
tated. The genuine HYGIA has 
nickel plated thumb screw for de- 
taching cover—and nickel plated 
pedal stamped HYGIA, 


Sold at Department and House Furnishing stores. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, we will ship direct 
prepaid —$6.50 (West of Mississippi River add soc ) 
HYGIA is ideal for Kitchen, Pantry, 
Bathroom or Sickroom 


HYGEIA CAN CO, 


NCORPORAT 


140 Franklin St. 


New York 


Choose From 


| Why pay extra money for a water supply 
system too large for your needs or suffer | 
| water shortage from a system too small? 


KEWANEE | 


Water Supply Systems 


lare engineered to fit your exact need. 


The Kewanee line of over 200 dif-| 
| ferent “Super-Built” models of priv te| 
jsystems for water supply, electric light; 
and sewage disposal—and our quarter) 
lcentury of private utilities experience 
|since we originated pressure water sup-| 
ply for residences together enable us| 
|to figure and fit your exact needs. | 


'/KEWANEE will save you dollars and| 
trouble. Put your problem up _ to 


KEWANEE, 


Kewanee No. 110 


| “Bungalow Model” NOW $140.00 


Water Supply Write for 

System circular 

KEWANEE PRIVATE UTILITIES CO. 
401 S. Franklin St. Kewanee, Ill. 


After using, it closes 


Send for this 


Its FREE 


If you are interested in comfort— 
in freedom from constant house- 
cleaning drudgery—you will find 
this booklet interesting and help- 
ful. It shows how Monarch Metal 
Weather Strips reduce air inleak- 
age 80°>—-stop draughts around 
windows, doors and transoms—keep 
out dust, dirt and soot—insure 
comfort, cleanliness and economy. 


Free on request. Write to 


MONARCH METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
4920 Penrose St. St. Louis, Mo. 


Also manufacturers of Monarch Casement Hardware 


Standard Control of Air Infiltration 


A Put on like Plaster 


(Wears like Iron 
waterproof 

for Lfireproof 
resilient 

15 years noiseless 


»dust— 
less 


A composition material easily applied in plastic form over practically any 
kind of floor. Laid about % inch thick. Imperial Floor does not crack, peel 
or come Joose from foundation. A continuous, fine-grained, smooth, non- 


slipping surface. No crevices to gather grease, dirt, dust, disease germs or 
moisture. 


Ideal Floor for Kitchen, Pantry, Bathroom, Laundry, Porch, Garage, 
Restaurant, Theatre, Hotei, Factory, Office Building, Railroad Station, Hos- 
pital—wherever a beautiful, substantial floor is desired. Several practical 


_— Full information and sample FREE of your first and second choice 
of color. 


IMPERIAL FLOOR CO., 321-323 Halstead St., Rochester, N.Y. 


you may know you are get- 
ting a genuine Hill Dryer, 
the original high grade 
clothes yard accessory. The 
Hill Champion gives you 
more room on your grounds 
because it can be removed 
when not in use. 
you more time on wash days 
because it saves half the time 
hanging the wash. 150 feet 
of line can be reached from 
one spot. Our folder G will 
give youcomplete information. 


ke <> HILL CLOTHES DRYER COMPANY 


Hill Champion Clothes Dryer 


By this trade mark 


It gives 


al 52 Central St., Worcester, Mass. 


} 


Shade Your oak 


The porch enclosed with 
VUDOR Porch Shades is in- 
vitingly shady and cool even 
in the hottest part of the day. 
Cool air is kept in circulation 
through the ventilator at the 
top (an exclusive VUDOR 
feature). VUDORS are 
stained in beautiful colors, 
can be easily put up and last 
for years. 

moderate in price, 6 feet whe 


with a drop of 7 feet, 6 inches, now 
costs only 


north of Alabama and east of Colorado. Sizes 
fit any porch priced proportionately. 


Send for illustrations in colors and the name 
of your local dealer. 


Hough Shade Corporation 
261 Mills Street, Janesville, Wis. 


Send name of your local dealer and also 1l- 
lustrations in colors to 


Look for the VUDOR nameplate— 
the sign of the genuine 


lf-Hangi 
entilating 


PORCH SHADES 
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A Timely 


DAFFODIL 
Suggestion 


Make a Permanent Planting 
before importation is shut off 
(Owing to i 


ruling of the 
Federal Horticultural Board. effective 


192 the finer varieties of Daffodils 
will soon become very scarce and ex- 

; pensive Now is the time to make 
sure of having them in your garden 
for vears to come, 


Elliott's suggest a selection of Daffodils ideally suited for naturalizing 
in locations where they need absolutely no care after planting. Bulbs of 
the right size—-varieties chosen for beauty and hardiness—once planted 
they need never be renewed but will increase in numbers and beauty 
year after year. It is the easiest and most economical way of growing 
flowers by the hundreds and thousands. 


SPECIAL—-Selected Daffodils for Naturalizing 


Poetious ornatus. tmproved Poet's Nar Blood Orange. Wide, creamy yellow peri- 
clasus. Pure white, star-shaped flowers, anth, cup brilliant reddish orange; ex- 
with shallow cup of yellow, edged bright quisitely filled 
red Emperor One of the largest and finest 

Autocrat Of the Incomparabilia type Glant Trumpets. Both spreading perianth 
with short, wide trumpet and large per! and long, flaring trumpet are rich, deep 


anth, rich vellow throughout vellow 

Evangeline leedall type broad, white Empress. A fine companion to Giant Em- 
perianth and larve, shallow cup of palest peror; pure, snowy white perlanth, yel- 
yellow low trumpet, 


Collection (NA)— 10 bulbs of each, 60 in all—§$4.00 


Complete directions for planting and care with every order. Above special offers good only 


until July |. Order now. You can pay when bulbs arrive in September or take 5% discount 


for cash with order. Safe arrival guaranteed 


F REE—The Leading Bulb Book for 1924 


Makes bulb growing easy. 


Elliott's Import Catalog for 1924 contains hundreds 
R ’ of practical suggestions for those who want to know the best and easiest ways to 
Tulips, Daffodils, Lilies and other bulbs, indoors and out. It 
describes thousands of the best varieties, many of them illustrated in their natural 
colors, 


grow Hyacinths 


The special import prices quoted in Elliott's Bulb 
Book apply only on orders placed not later than 
July 1 By that time the bulb harvest will be 
under way, and our representative in the Dutch 
harvest fields must have final orders for selecting 
Elliott Quality Bulbs. Make sure of getting the 
best at the lowest prices. Send for 
catalog Now! 


season's 


ELLIOTT NURSERY CO. 
Established 1880 


545 MAGEE BLDG. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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C.savout Pog (CQ) 


The drainage pipe system is designed to meet the requirements of 


the average two-story and basement house. 


It will be noted that 


the waste from every fixture must pass through a trap which 
precludes any back flow of unpleasant odors 


The PRINCIPLES of PROPER PLUMBING 


(Continud from page 156) 


second, to provide a continuous cir- 
culation of air throughout the system 
of waste piping, thereby eliminating 
as far as possible excessively foul 
gas accumulations in any part of the 
system. The size of waste connection 
and trap and also the size of vent for 
each kind of plambing fixture is 
pretty generally fixed throughout this 
country by ordinance. 

Water closets located on a top floor 
and directly adjacent to the soil stack 
do not require a separate vent as the 
soil stack itself becomes a vent pipe 
from this point on up through the 
root. 

The size of the main house sewer 
is 4 inches up to the point where it 
leaves the building, where ordinance 
generally requires the size to be in- 
creased to 6 inches for the remainder 
of run to cesspool or main street sewer 
connection, as the case may be. The 
various waste lines from floor drains, 
tubs, etc., and the main 4 inch soil 
stack connect into the 4 inch house 
sewer at various points within the 


building. The size of the main soil 
stack which receives the discharge 


from water closets on the upper floors 
is also 4 inches and continues 4 inch 
through the roof, the opening in the 
latter being permanently weather 
proofed with copper flashing. 

In the northern latitudes the size of 
the stack is generally increased 1 inch 
from a point approximately 1 foot 
below the roof members, and that 
portion of the stack exposed above 
the top of the roof is encased in some 
form of frostproof jacket. The rea- 
son for this is that where extreme 


cold prevails the warm and moisture 
laden air passing up the stack tends 


to condense, forming hoarfrost as it 
approaches the outlet and accordingly 
the opening at top is liable to become 
completely closed off unless some pro- 
tection is afforded. 

Careful design will always reduce 
the number of stacks passing up 
through the building to a minimum in 
the interests of economy and sim- 
plicity. In the average home only 
one such stack should be necessary. 

Cleanouts should be placed in the 
main house sewer at that point where 
it leaves the building and also at each 
point where a change in direction of 
run occurs, in order that each straight 
piece of run may be cleaned of ob- 
structions which may occur. Where 
the sewer line is below the floor level, 
cleanout connection should be brought 
up flush with the finished floor. Clean- 
outs should also be placed in each 
vent pipe adjacent point of connection 
to trap or waste line, in order to 
afford means of getting at and clean- 
ing out any obstruction which might 
become lodged in the vent connection. 
Under conditions of actual installation 
practically all waste and vent piping 
is effectively concealed in partitions 
and floor construction. The cleanout 
connections should be brought through 
the walls or floor, as the case may be, 
and terminate in neat nickel plated 
brass screw caps or plugs set flush 
with the finished wall or floor. 

Now look at drawing “B”, showing 
the system of water supply. First, 
we have the connection into the build- 
ing from the street main with curb 
shut-off valve and box at about the 
sidewalk or street curb line, as required 
by practically all ordinances. The 

(Continued on page 162) 
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For Your Outdoor 
Living Room 


You will get double the pl e from 
your garden and make it a delightful 
place in which to entertain this summer 
if you will equip it with just the right 
Art Stone furniture. Our studios can 
supply you with a complete range of 
garden accessories—bird baths, benches, 
sun-dials, together with smaller pieces— 
all wrought of enduring Art Stone in a 
wide variety of beautiful and original 
designs. 


A beautifully ilius- 

trated 64-page 

book giving com- 

plete details for 
10c. 


Our Garden Plan Department will be glad to suggest distinc- 
tive furniture arrangements and assist you in making selections 


ARCHITECTURAL DECORATING COMPANY 
1610 SOUTH JEFFERSON STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


)X_Rain When You Want It 


The Best Way 
To Water Your Garden 


Mr. John Brown, Superintendent of Cedar Hill 
Farm, Gates Mills, Ohio, writes us: 


“I take pleasure in saying that we could not 
get along without your system. To produce. 
vegetables, fruits and flowers of high quality re- 
quires water, and I know no better way of doing 
this than by your system, both from a practical 
and economic standpoint. 

“We are very thorough in our work here and 
we use the best means for good results; there- 
fore, my strong stand for your Skinner System.” 


Let us tell you just how the Skinner System works, 

how little it costs and what wonderful gardens it 

produces. Eliminates the risk of drought and the 
drudgery of hose-holding. 


Write today for full information 


The Skinner Irrigation Co. 
231 Water Street Troy, Ohio 
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Book of Opportunity 


Leaves turn! 
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fonodoxa (Glory Sf 1000 A Very Special Offer 
Grape Hyacinths 3.00 $26.00 ( 4 ) 
8, BI 
Grape Hyacinths, Wher 20.00 $6: 
4.00 
anda » Heavenly Value for 
c 
Siberica, Blue 5 $3 -50 
(Blue Blue 
* + 4.00 35.09 100 Gladioli 
Snowdrops, Single, yao 40-00 | bulbs sure to size 
Eranthis Hyemalis Wi 3.00 26.00 up specially fr rapes Made 
* 2.50 30.00 not at all the Ordina 


Also These Rarities 


Giant French Poppy 
Ones 


100 Bulbs, $3.50 


$1.0 
Ranunculus, Giant Doubl, tong or if you prefer 
1.00 6.00 50 for $2.00 


yee 
26 West 59% St. New 


Zi 
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Richardson & 
Wrizght’s 
New Book 
will become 
the standard 
for all lovers 
of gardens and 
flowers 


DSon 
PAIGHy 


4 
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It is the Essence 
of Flower Lore 
and Practice 


9 COLOR PLATES 


— $7 -50 
At All Bookstores 


165 DOUBLETONE ILLUSTRATIONS 


A pageantry of bloom. A magnificently illustrated and instructive guide for those .who 
plan or supervise their own planting,—an inspiration to the growing of better flowers and 
the making of more beautiful gardens, Covers every particular in the preparation and laying - 
out of flower beds and shrubbery with suggestions and information for both the beginning ‘and 
the practiced gardener. The various idiosynerasies of perennials, annuals, bulbs, flowering 
trees, shrubs and vines are considered with the treatment that will induce healthy and abun- 
dant bloom. There are fas inating schemes of color combinations in plot and borders, plans 
| for rock gardening and wall gardening, arrangements for fragrance and old-fashioned design 
| In fact, it is the most comprehensive work on the subject ever published as well as the most 
beautiful. It will become the standard for all lovers of gardens and gardening 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., Der 


Philadelphia 
Please send me illustrated pamphlet of this book and other similar =< od 
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af the Garden 
Mak 
16 feet long and 
waters B00 square feet 
Made m 4 four foot 
thons 


House & Garden 


Cond 


The supply pipes and fixtures are shown here in cross-section. Shut- 

off valves are placed near each individual outlet to facilitate any 

local repairs that may become necessary. Similar provision is made 
on the main supply lines 


The Lawn Shower Maker is the happy 
happening of lawn watering 
Here is real watering satisfaction 


Made in 2 four foot sections 


A Shower Maker For Your 


Garden and Lawn 


The PRINCIPLES of PROPER PLUMBING 


(Continued from page 158) 


IRE is watering perfection, in every sense of the 
word. Watering with the least botherment and 


surest effectiveness. 


The Garden Shower Maker is 16 feet long. 
Equipped with 8 Long Throw brass nozzles, so you can 


water 800 square feet at a time, without moving it. 


Supplied with 3 steel spear rods, to support the Shower 


Maker anywhere you want it. 


The Lawn Shower Maker is 8 feet long, and equipped 
with 4 two way Dew Drop nozzles. 


Has metal skids, so you can slide it around anywhere 


on your lawn, without turning the water off or getting a 


drop on yourself, 


Here then, are two complete WhiteShower outfits. 
Both the best for the purpose, 
Roth giving you watering perfection with the least bother. 


WhiteShowers equipment is made to take care of any and 


every watering problem 


from the average garden and 


lawn to the proper watering of hundreds of acres. 


Can ship at once. 


Send your order. 


COMBINATION OFFER 


The 8 feet Lawn Shower Maker 
costs complete $38 
Detroit 

The 16 feet Garden Shower 
Maker, $12. f. o b. Detroit 
As « special inducement to gar- 
den and home lovers we wil! 
make a combined price of $17.50 
ft. o b& Detroit, for the two 
outhts 

Both are enduringly made 
Nothing to get out of order 
Each has heavily galvanized pipe, 


equipped with Jiffy Couplings 
and our special Long Throw or 
Dew Drop brass nozzles. 
Shipped knock-down and boxed 
complete 

Sold on an unconditional re- 
turnable, money back guarantee, 
if not fully satisfactory after 
days use. 

Prices are F.O.B. our factory, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Check, Express or Money Order 


accepted. 


WHITESHOWERS 


Jncorporated 


Dubois St. 


Detroit, Mich. 


water meter is located directly adja- 
cent to the point where the pipe enters 
the building with connections on both 
sides of meter valves. From the meter 
the water service connects to water 
main at basement ceiling and thence 
to all plumbing fixtures, including 
the coil in the gas ‘hot water heater 
and the filling connection to the house 
heating boiler. The hot water line 
starts at the top of the hot water tank 
and parallels the cold water piping 
and the fixture connections, the pitch 
of run always being up so as to insure 
natural circulatory flow. 

A well designed system will always 
include a retugn circulation line from 
the ends of the long hot water pipe 
runs, this return line being carried 
back to the hot water tank and con- 
nected so that when no hot water is 
being drawn there will be a constant 
gravity circulation throughout the hot 
water pipes. This insures hot water 
in the hot water pipes at points ad- 
jacent to the various fixture connec- 
tions at all times as long as there is hot 
water in the tank and means hot water 
at the faucet the minute it is opened. 

Now, just a word about the kind of 
materials. Copper pipe and fittings 
and riveted copper range boiler for 


the hot water service would be ideal. 
In this day of high prices, however, 
the use of copper is greatly limited 
to a very small percentage of cases, 
commercial steel pipe with C. I. fit- 
tings and steel tank being used in- 
stead, although for a slight additional 
cost genuine wrought iron pipe could 
be had. This is recommended by most 
engineers due to its longer life. 

All piping run below ground within 
the house and to points just beyond 
building wall should be of extra 
heavy C. I. bell and spigot pipe and 
fittings. Don’t use standard weight, 
as it is so thin that breakages fre- 
quently occur, particularly during the 
cooling process. If possible, continue 
the entire outside run of cesspool or 
main sewer connection with this same 
weight pipe. You have all known 
cases where the sewer connection to 
the street had to be dug up and re- 
placed due to its filling up with roots. 
This would not happen if cast iron 
was used, as the joints are caulked 
with oakum and then poured full with 
lead, through which the vegetable 
growths cannot force their way. 


Where tile is used, however, the joints 
are made with cement and this in time 
crumbles and allows the vegetable 
growth to enter. 
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and Garden 


ALPHANO 
Takes Place of 


MANURE 


Odorless. Powdered. Rich. No 
weed seeds. Easy to use. Reason- 
able in price. Will make either 
sandy or clayey soils 
Not only a plant food, but 
nature’s natural soil builder. 
Sold with a guarantee that is 
a guarantee. “4 one hundred 
pound bags for so little as $5. 
Shipped direct from the deposits 
at Alphano, N. J. 

Send 


a 
For Your 


for circular. 


4 hags of 100 pounds each for $5. 
By the ton in bags $20. 

By the carload in bags $16. a ton. 

By the carload in bulk $12. a ton. 
Prices do not include freight charges 


from Alphano. 
Standard Agricultural 
Chemical Corp. 


Sole Producers of Alphano 
Successor to The Alphano Humus Co. 


2 Rector Street New York City 


fertile. 
a 


| Always 


COLDWELL 


Lawn Mowers 


owner by the care that is given to the lawn. 


MOTOR 
LAWN 
MOWER & 
ROLLER 


—A Beautiful Lawn 
Round a Beautiful Home— 


The observer invariably judges the character of the home 


Seldom, 


if ever, do 


you find the owner of a magnificent home neglecting his lawn to 


the extent that it impairs its attractiveness. 


Now is the time to 


bring out the hidden beauty of your lawn and make it a fitting 
complement to the other attributes of your home. 


The Coldwell Model ° 


acres a day. 


‘L” Motor Lawn Mower and Roller has a capacity of 4 to6 
Extremely flexible, it rolls and mows simultaneously a 25’ 


‘ swath, giving to 


the lawn that smooth, velvety finish. Entirely dependable in every respect, its perform- 


ance is as near perfection as is possible. 


A word to us and we will be very 5 vd to have our nearest 


Coldwell Dealer demonstrate on your 


lawn—at no expense. 


COLDWELL LAwNn Mower Co. 


NEWBURGH.N.Y..U.S.A. 


HAND, HORSE, MOTOR & GANG MOWERS 


Steel Drums 
Half Drums .@ 
10 Gal. Cans 


“The Weed’s Most Deadly Enemy” 


Weep KILLER 


Completely destroys 


weeds and other un- 
desirable vegetation. 


Drives, walks, gutters, 
tennis courts and golf 
course traps can be 
quickly cleared of all 
unsightly growths. 


Easily applied with 
an ordinary sprink- 
ling can. 


It’s the correct and 
economical way. 


$1.05 per gallon 
1.15 
@ 1.35 “ 
5 “ “ .@ 1.50 “ “ 
I “ “ .@ 1.75 “ “ 


Manufactured by 


Pino-Lyptol Chemical Co. 


507-509 West Nineteenth St. 


New York, N. Y. 


FLOWERS ALL SUMMER 


OME one has called the Gladiolus “‘the most satisfactory all round 
and we are inclined to 

soll, they simply can not help but bloom. 
By planting repeatedly, 


summer flower’ 


week or more. 
and July, a constant 
small expense. Those not 
will be delighted with 


DREER’S SPECIAL GOLD MEDAL MIXTURES 


Section No. |. 
shades 
blood red, 
and other 
ilar rich tones. 


PRICES, EITHER OF ABOVE, POSTPAID 


Made up of a large num- 
ber of high-priced named all 
and exquisitely coiored 
varieties, but offered in 


garnet 
mixtures only, as follows— 


GOLD MEDAL Mixture—a combination 
of above, so richly varied that practi- 
cally no two will be alike. Price: Post- 
paid, 20 for $1.10; 100 for $5.25. 

Several additional mixtures as well as 
scores of the finest named varieties are 
offered in 


HENRY A. DREER 


714-716 Chestnut Street 


supply of lovely flowers may easily be had, at 
satisfied with mixtures offered ordinarily 


agree. Vasily grown in any 
The cut stalks last for a 
a week apart, throughout June 


Living With 
the Rose 


HEN the French mystic, 

Constant, said, “Je ne 
suis pas la rose, mais j'ai vécu 
avec elle (I am not the rose, but 
I have lived near the rose),”’ he 
phrased happily the satisfied 
yearning of many a heart for 
the incomparable comradeship 
that comes from association with 
the Rose. 


“Living with the rose” is some- 
thing more than the mere me- 
chanical operations involved in 
growing it. There is anennobling 
influence in rose culture that 
never evades those who know 
that the rose is more than a 
decoration for the Garden—that 
it is an adornment for the Soul. 

To surround a child with 
roses is one of the greatest gifts 
that can be given childhood. It 
places before them the oppor- 
tunity to appreciate beauty. 
Once cultivated, the love of 
beauty, born through having 
“lived near the rose,” will go 
with them through life, enrich- 
ing their own lives and influenc- 
ing the lives of others. 


In June remember to pick your Roses. 
As beautiful as roses are upon their 
graceful stems they are equally beautiful 
upon your table and in your rooms. 
Frequently-cut roses bloom more freely. 
Watch for the rose beetle and 
slug. Thev come in June. Spray every 
ten days for three weeks with a half 
pound of arsenate of lead to ten gallons 


rose 


Contains Section No. 2. Shades 
of scarlet, of white, yellow, pink, 
amaranth, rose—in short, the del- 


| 

sim- icate colors so esteemed 
for cutting. 


, 15 FOR $1.00; $5.75 PER 100 
DREER’S GARDEN BOOK, a veritable 


mine of useful information for home ear- 
deners. Its 224 pages deal in facts abovt | 
the choicest Cannas, Dahlias, Gladioli, 

Water Lilies, and other bulbs and plants 
for present planting. Gladly mailed free 
to every reader of this publication, which 
please mention. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE BLUE BOOK BULBS 


= Now Ready for You 


Entire‘y revised from cover to cover, with the 
best of the season’s novelties added, our Blue 
Book is now more truly than ever the authori- 
tative guide for the discriminating gardener. 
Complete and accurate descriptions, together 


with an elaborate selection of new and 
standard varieties, make it more than a 
mere catalogue. The many illustrations 
of actual garden settings and specimen 
flowers add greatly to its value. The 
edition is too limited for free distribu- 
tion; a copy will be sent to you for 
25 cts., which will be credited on order; 
amounting to $2.50 or over. 


CHESTER JAY HUNT, Inc. 
Dept. A. Little Falls, New Jersey 


of water About June 19, begin to 
nourish the Teas and Hybrid Teas with 
liquid manure. June 20, !ook for mil- 
dew. Upon its first appearance apply, 
with a dust gun, “All in one” (we 
have it), a ground dust mixture con- 
sisting of 90 parts culphur and 10 parts 
of arsenate of lead. Repeat the dose in 
1 week if necessary. 


From ‘How to Grow Roses” 


By 


Price $2.00 p. pd. 


Conard Star Roses are guaranteed to 
bloom. They are guaranteed as no 
other roses in America are guaranteed. 
A durable star tag, attached to each 
plant, enables you to know your roses 
and call each bloom by name. 


CONARD & JONES CO. Robt. Pyle, Pres. 


Rose Specialists Box 126, West Grove, 


54-PAGE 
ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOG 


Roses for every 
locality—and pur- 
pose, with 12 
choice varieties in 
natural color s— 


FREE ON 
REQUEST 


Rose Specialists 
for yea:s 


CONARD ROSES: 


‘ Guaranteed to Bloom ee 
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t ¥ 6 This little garden court is supported at the farther edge by a 
; ve balustrade. The level panel of turf is relieved by groups of 
© shrubbery, by the brick pool with its Iris planting and the broken 
vf stone walls. It is in the place of Don Lee, Presidio Terrace, 
San Francisco 
4 
»< 
‘ PFHREE CALIFORNIA GARDENS 
f 
EMERSON KNIGHT, 
~ 


| 
Landscape Architect 


At Little Brook 
Farm, the estate 
of Max M.Codn, 
Los Gatos, Cal. 
is this cement 


Because We Build 
{The Big Houses So Well 
2 ° We Build The Small Ones 


figure and basin 
in the Lily pool. 


The figure was 


S M h B uted by Nor- 
uc etter man LaPlant 
Cy AKE, for example, the 1650 dollar green- eS 
house 
ss It is built of exactly the same high class mate- Se The drive op 
4 ‘ = 
‘p rials, and by the same specially trained men, as @, proach at Little 
‘<5 our finest groups of ornamental houses 


ax 


Brook Farm is a 
simple handling 
of native stone 
walls broken by 
steps at mNeces- 


The remarkable thing is that the complete ma- 
terials and equipment for a house 15 feet wide 
and 33 long, can be bought for so little as 1650 
dollars. 


sary intervals. 
When you further consider that the equipment 
ie includes all the plant benches, and heating, even ‘ round the pool 
. a to a Burnham Boiler, the price becomes still more ><> 


ota wonder 


Just naturally you want to see an illustration of 
it, both inside and out. 


Anticipating that, we have prepared a special 
circular which will answer all your questions. 


Send for it 
Fyurnham@. 


? ~ 
Builders of Greenhouses and Conservatories 
Bastern Pactory Western Factory Canadian Factory Se 
« Irwington, N. Y, Des Plaines, I St. Catherines. One. 
New York E. gand Se Land Title Bldg Cont. Bunk Bldg 
Boston tt (tev Dery Kansas City | 
a) Litthe Wid 1304 Ulmer tson St Commerce Bidg | 
Lowe Butlalo Montreal Toronto 
arrie Ave. Jackson Bldg. 124 Stanley St. Harbor Comm. Bidg 
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«GOOO mMOwer 


The New STAYTITE Handle 
Identifies P. Q. Lawn Mowers 


The new, 
STAYTITE 
Handle is the un- 
mistakable mark of 
the mower of satis- 
faction in service. 
You'll find it only 


on Pennsylvania 
Quality Mowers. 


Look for it at hardware 
and seed stores. 


Send for folder; 
Care of Your Lawn’’ 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Lawn Mower Works 
1637 North 23rd Street 
Philadelphia 


4 Bath o 


GALOWAY 


ILL make a delightful spot in your garden, 

bringing the birds with their merry notes. 
Our collection of high fired Terra Cottas includes 
Vases and shapely Jars, Flower Pots, Boxes, Fonts, 
Sun Dials, Gazing Globes, Benches and other 
pieces that will add interest to your garden, sun- 
room and home. 


A catalogue illustrating 300 numbers will 
be sent upon receipt of 20 cents in stamps. 


GALLOWAY TERRA-COTTA COMPANY 


93218 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


WHEN IRISES 
AREIN BLOOM 


Two score of Farr’s Seedlings 
(originated at Wyomissing) form 
the focus-point in all Iris collec- 
tions of real merit. Average rating 
by the Iris Society symposium is 
better than 8 points. Nearly 300 
foreign and American Irises (none 
less than 7 points) grown at 
Wyomissing are fully described in 


Better Plants—By Farr 


my new catalogue of the most de- 
sirable Hardy Plants for worth- 
while gardens. Send for a copy of 
this valuable booklet. 


BERTRAND H. FARR 
WYOMISSING NURSERIES CO. 
106 Garfield Ave., Wyomissing, Penna. 


new 


The amazing new Rain King waters 
any lawn better, quickerand easier. 


Has two nozzles—each a sprinkler 
with complete range of direction, 
distance and volume. 


Puts water where you want it, 
when you want it. 


Sets instantly for either station- 
ary or whirling and for any de- 
sired spray from fine mist to 
drenching downpour. Evensprin- 
kles around a corner. 


Non-wear bearings. Asturdy, sub- 
stantial sprinkler that will last for 
years. $3.50 at 
yourdealer’sor 
sentdirect, pos- 
tage prepaid. 
Descriptive 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 


34 Years Making Quality Products 


5528 Roosevelt Road Canadian tactory and office 
HMtiaois 349 Cariaw Ave., Toronto, Ont. 


RainKing 


You Can Successfully and 


Easily Raise 


Improved Peonies 


The book “‘Tips and Pointers for Beginners 
with Peonies’’ makes your success certain 
and easy—send 25c to 

Henry S&S. Cooper, Kenosha, Wis. 


A REAL POWER GRASS CUTTER > 


No Expert Mechanics Needed to Run It 
Send T oday for Catalog and prices 
THE MOTO-MOWER 


The Moto-Mower is a 
compact, easily operated, 


moderately priced power COMPANY 
lawn mower. Anyone 3448 Woodbridge Strect 


can use it. Handles easi- 
ly and cuts accurately. 
Turns corners on its own 
power and can be oper- 
ated in small spaces. Let 
some of its owners tell 
you about it. 


DETROIT 


You Can’t Grow |] 
Beautiful Plants 


Unless you keep them free 
from pests. 


Plant pests will kill any 
plant. 


DY-SECT will kill all the 
common pests, including 
the rose bug, who, by the 
way, eats not only roses, 
but all light colored blos- 
soms and grapes. 


DY-SECT gives off a gas 
that paralyses the pests— 
then the liquid kills them 
before they can retreat to 
safety. 


One gallon of DY-SECT 
makes fifty gallons of kill- 
ing spray. 


Order from your seeds- 
man, or direct from us. 


Gallon, $6.00 Quart, $1.75 
Half Gallon, $3.25 Pint, $1 


A. C. HORN COMPANY 
1215 Horn Building 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


the garden insecticide 


Kills among others red_ spider, 
corn borer, mealy bug, aster 
beetle, aphis (plant lice), thrips, 
soft scale, leaf hopper, red bug, 
cucumber, squash and cabbage 
beetle 
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The ordinary lawnmower is heavy 

wd hard to push M ontaMow er 

is light, easy to operate, takes 

hard work out of cutting the 
grat. 


The New Easy Way to Cut Lawns 


MontaMower—a new and entirely different lawnmower— 

takes the hard work out of mowing lawns. Light—weighs $1 8,00 

only 7% lbs-—handles as easily as a rake. Cuts lawn 

perfectly-—-leaves no wheel marks or ridges—trims close to Direct from 

walls, trees, etc. No hand trimming necessary. factory 
Simple—Durable—Entirely Different 


MontaMower la the result of ten years development—-no gears——no long blades to get out 
of order or break-—eoight palr of circular, toothed cutters driven by eight wheels shear 
the grass evenly. MontaMower i« bullt overstrength—-made from finest steel—cutters wil! 


last frou two to four Years without replacing or sharpening. Can be easily replaced at very 
small coat 


Light 
Wetghs ently 
to from basement, 
over the country 


Handles as Easily as a Rake 
can be operated by a Woman or child without effort 


easily carried 
Practically silent tn operation. 


Thousands of satisfied owners all 


Ualike erdinary mower MentaMower trims 
cleanly right up te walla, fences, ete. 


MontaMewer leaves no fringe around 


trees to be cut by hand. 

“Our MontaMower atiracted quite a number of onlagkers and all were inter- 

ested in the rapid manner in which this mower éul down the thick grass.” 
Our files are full of similar expressions from enthusiastic users 


ORDER A MONTAMOWER TODAY 


Send check or draft for $18.00 direct to factory. Guaranteed to be as represented or money 
refunded. Delivery charges prepaid if remittance accompanies order, 


MONTAGUE MFG. COMPANY 
149-154 Louis Street 
GRAND RAPIDS, 


Rapeort Dept... 19-25 Weet 44th Street, New York City 
AIL COUPON 


MICHIGAN 


Bend me one MontaMower by pareel post, prepaid. 


I enclose $18.00 in full | 
| payment 
Name 


Address 


architects 


House & Garden 


| 


Fisher 


In this Spanish house near Denver, Col., the architecture 
controls the garden treatment, 


M. H. and B. Hoyt, 


GARDENS ADORNED AND. NEGLIGEE 


(Continued from page 55) 


thing of his own desirés and self de- 
veloped personality will have to enter 
into the decision if the scheme is to 
be entirely successful. A garden site 
is similar, but much easier to handle. 
Together with the house it presents 
at the start certain natural and archi- 
tectural conditions which suggest the 
proper treatment. 

Two centuries or so ago in England 
the art of gardening was on the point 
of collapse, for the reasons mentioned 
above. Garden designers of the form- 
alist school had become obsessed with 
They made it the means 
instead of the end, and they exagger- 


formality. 


ated formal methods of planning un- 


Rose gardens, as 
with this English 
one, depend a great 
deal for their out- 
effect 
upon the pattern of 
their design 


ot-season 


til gardens had got to be great rigid 
arrays of elaborate and meaningless 
patterns. They must have seemed 
about as bad as gardens could be; 
but they weren’t, for something much 
worse was to come. The reaction to 
this ridiculous formalism was a wave 
of informality which was extraordi- 
narily vicious. Not only many of the 
absurdly formal gardens, but most of 
the loveliest gardens in the country, 
were destroyed, and in their places 
were made gardens which attempted 
preposterously to imitate nature. 
Straight lines and symmetry were taboo. 
Any idea which smacked of the order- 
(Continued on page 168) 


Even such formal 
features as the pool 
and pergola in this 
English garden are 
susceptible to 
charming garden- 
esque treatment 


BS 
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A marvel for hedge trimming 


"LITTLE WONDER 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


HEDGE TRIMMER 


operates either by hand or by electric power 


HIS new modern device saves time, labor 
and cost. Trims any shape hedge better, 
and 10 times faster than old hand-shears 
method. Adjustable to hedges of any 
height. Thousands now in use and 
hundreds of testimonials to prove its 
superiority. 

Three sizes: 30 inch; 40 inch and 60 
inch blades. $20 up. Special attachment 
for lawn clipping $15 extra. 


If your dealer cannot 
supply you, we will ship 
) direct. Please give dealers 
name. Agents wanted. 


Write for descriptive 
circular and testimonials 


DETCO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
P. O. Box 202 Oaks, Montg. Co., Penna. 


Circle top arbor 
WITH SEAT 
—delightful for 
flower border 
path. Cost al- 
most as low as 


Dressup thegarden 
> a few dollars! 


Beautiful of 
UR beautiful, useful and color high 
garden decoration Te Prices 
Saves you many dollars. or Catal 
Carpenters’ time and GLADDING, McBEANE'CO. 
your own is saved. Pieces 147 Mirna St Sen Francisco: 


come all ready to put up 
and topaint any color you 


Write for Special Import Price List of other 
varieties for naturalizing, also New 
Rare Narcissi, and Late-flowering Tulips 


Consider your garden 
in years to come! 


Y order of the Federal 

Horticultural Board, no 
Narcissus Bulbs can be im- 
ported after 1925. We therefore 
advise everyone to 


Plant Narcissi 


this year 
Order now and 
save 20% 


We have chosen five splendid and 
distinct varieties, ideal for natural- 
izing, and by special arrangement 
with our growers, are offering them 
at 20% off list price, packed in 
Holland in case lots of 2500 bulbs. 
We cannot, break cases—read our 
special” offer below and sendin 
your order before June 30th. 


W. E. Marshall and Co.,. Inc, 
166 West 23rd Street 
New York City 


Case Lot Retail 

S 1 Price Price 

pecia 500 Barri Conspicuus............ $20.00 $25.00 

500 Bicolor Empress 30.00 36.00 

Offer: 500 Emperor : 30.00 36.00 

i 500 Incomp. Autocrat ... 30.00 36.00 

(case lots) 500 Poeticus Ornatus 17.50 _ eee 

This case lot (2500 bulbs) for........... - $127. 50 $153.00 

If Ordered Special offer cost of case 127.50 
Before June 30th — 

Purchaser’s saving $ 25.50 


wish. Each ischarming 
in design and will add 
beauty to a garden large 
or small. Of selected fir. 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE 
We will tell you where 


to buy them or you can 
order direct from us. 


No charge for beautifully 
illustrated catalogue 
No Freight charges east of 
Rocky Mountains 


GARDEN CRAFT 


9 Lake Street, Crystal Lake, IN. 


“ROR, 


verized for easy application. 


Lattice fence and gate—strong 

for protection—anartisticback- 
qeand for climbing vines. 

ence No. 240 at $1.50 per 
foot. Gate No. 305 at $8.00. 


and 


mus. 


Pulverized Sheep 
Best for Lawns and | Gardens | 


Nature's Own 


Great for Lawns, Grass Plots, etc. Es- 
pecially good for gardens, etc., where quick 
results are 
extensively for small fruits, shrubbery, etc. 
Sheep’s Head Brand is rich in nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid and potash, also adds hu- 
Guaranteed 

ing but sheep manure — free from weed seeds 

which are killed by heat. 
Circular and prices on request. 


Natural Guano Company, 


certain 


Plant Food 


Used 


necessary. 


absolutely clean — noth- 


Dried and pul- 


804 River Street 
Aurora, Il. 


= 


The Delightful 
Delphiniums 


| 
1 & 
ke 
NOW, when the Delphiniums are 
in bloom and you can sense their z 
infinite beauty, is thetimetochoose 
our particular favorites, or per- 
aps, leave the choosing to us. B 
Here are a few suggestions. z 
Belladonna A beautiful light tur- é 
ke 
kK 
& 
& 
& 


blue which 
blooms practically all summer; strong, 
field-grown plants. $3.50 per doz. 


Bellamosum 4 éskblucform of 


field-grown plants. $3.50 per doz. 


Gold Medal Hybrids 


The finest strain of hybrids in cultivation, 
colorrangesfrom pale blue to dark purple, 
very often multicolored and double; 
strong, field-grown plants. $3.50 per doz. 


Special—100 Plants, $25.00 


An unusually fine stock of strong field- 
grown plants will be ready for delivery 
this fall and as the supply is limited— 
PLEASE ORDER EARLY. 


Our Complete Catalogue (with prices) 
is yours for the asking. 


Danbury Road Ridgefieid, Conn. 
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HE motor on an Ideal Power 

Lawn Mower does not ride on 
the cutting unit. Its weight rests 
on a wide-faced roller that both rolls 
the lawn and acts as a drive-wheel, 
giving plenty of traction without 
tearing the sod. The cutting units 
carry no weight except their own. 
They are pushed ahead of the mower 
—just like a hand mower—and can 
be raised or lowered instantly when 
going over rough places or sidewalks. 


These features are vital in a power 
mower. Insist on them, for they 
are features that enable Ideal Mowers 
to deliver years of trouble-free serv- 
| ice. Literature on request. 


Ideal Power Lawn Mower Co. 
R. lids, Chairman (9s) 
Lansing, Michigan 

Chicago, 11 E. Harrison Ste 
Dealers_in all Principal Cities 


403 Kalamazoo Street 
New York, Mudeon St 


“JUNTOR™ 
Acres 
Daily 


*30-INCH”™ 
5to8 Acres 
Daily 


\ House & Garden 
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ly arrangement that civilized people 
require in their surroundings was ban- 
ished by the unutterable vandals whose 
landscape gardening perversions were 
then the fashion. 

This chaotic period in gardening 
is mentioned because it represents so 
well the two extremes of style, and 
the effect they have when style, instead 
of the site and the house and common 
sense, is allowed to dominate the 
situation. 

The garden site is your surest guide. 
Out of that the garden must grow, 
and on that it must lie. Of course, 
there must be cutting here and filling 
there—sometimes a great deal of it; 
but the grading should go no further 
than is necessary to give the garden, 
with its levelled areas, a nice con- 
formity to the shape of the ground. 
The mere fact that your almost first 
impulse is to level off your garden 
area, even though it involves the de- 
vising of a system of terraces on a 
steep slope, indicates a real desire for 
an orderly arrangement of its planes 
and a sense of composure in its sur- 
faces. The same instinct which 
prompts you to do this leads you to 
arrange the paths, beds, walls, steps, 
arbors and planting in a manner that 
satisfies your desire for symmetry, 
balance and proper proportion. 

Thus regularity finds its way into 
gardens. The character of that regu- 
larity will be determined by the char- 
acter of the site, by the style of the 
house, and by the quality of the plan- 
ner’s taste, It is perfectly logical, also, 
that the grounds 
should find the de- 
gree of intenseness 
in their regularity 
determined by 
their proximity to 
the house. As Sed-- 
ding writes in his 
admirable book on 
the art of garden- 
ing, “It is essential 
that the ground 


A pathway lead- 
ing from formal- 
ity to informality 
in a Connecticut 
garden. Marian C. 
Cofin, landscape 
architect 


immediately about the house should 
be devoted to symmetrical planning, 
and to distinctly ornamental treat- 
ment; and the symmetry should break 
away by easy stages from the dressed 
to the undressed part, and so on to 
the open country, bginning with the 
wilder effects upon the country bound- 
aries of the place, and more careful 
and intricate effects as the house is 
approached.” 

But even in the most symmetrically 
arranged parts of the grounds plants 
are the chief means of decoration, and 
plants, for the most part, are any- 
thing but regular. Also, the contour 
of the ground that adjoins the level 
and symmetrical parts of the garden 
is rarely regular. These two points 
are used very often as arguments for 
complete informality in garden plan- 
ning—a sort of carry-over from the 
“naturalesque” period of “Capability” 
Brown. As a matter of fact they are 
quite the reverse and are really 
arguments for a rational scheme of 
regularity; for the most beautiful 
thing in a garden is the play of this 
irore or less wild and natural grace, 
contained in plants and the surround- 
ing site, against the man-made form 
of the garden’s pattern, its paths and 
walls and architectural substance. If 
it were not for the contrasts created 
by this play of nature against art, 
gardens could hardly exist. Certainly, 
they would have no reason for being, 
for at one extreme they would be wild 
nature, and at the other they would 
be sheer architecture. The thing worth 
seeking, then, is 
the perfect com- 
promise—the mild 
regularity which 
the combination 
of those two great 
ingredients of 
gardens suggests, 
with here the 
quality of adorn- 
ment and there 
that of negligee. 


Richly and im 
formally planted 
beds in the garden 
of F.H.Goodyear, 
East Aurora,N.Y. 
Wm. Pitkin, land- 
scape architect 
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